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DON  GIONA  SCOTTI. 

[TtuiIaKd  for  Etert  Satcboat  fW>m  Le  Mouiqurtaire.] 

Don  Giona  Scotti  was  his  name.  In  his  na- 
tire  land  he  was  a  huntsman  by  profession,  priest  by 
accident,  brigand  by  nature.  Nevertheless  it  must 
be  said  despoiling  travellers  was  his  extraordinary 
business,  not  his  everyday  trade.  He  was  poor  as 
a  ebnreh-mouse,  so  he  could  not  pay  his  taxes,  and 
a  fellow,  let  him  be  ever  so  good-natured,  can’t  live 
on  rabbits  and  birds.  So  the  highway —  Well! 
well!  do  not  be  too  hard  on  a  fellow.  Necessity 
knows  no  law  but  —  Your  money  or  your  life  !  A 
most  stupid  law,  the  law  for  the  suppression  of 
brigandage,  disarranged  this  excellently  planned 
Kle.  So  Don  Giona  said  to  himself,  “  Since  a  gen¬ 
tleman  under  a  king  by  the  grace  of  the  people  can 
no  longer  freely  exercise  the  profession  he  followed 
under  a  king  by  the  grace  of  God,  let ’s  turn  over  a 
new  leaf  in  life’s  volume.”  No  sooner  said  than 
done.  Don  Giona  Scotti  was  a  man  of  rapid  reso¬ 
lution. 

Don  Giona  is  an  acquaintance  of  mine.  When¬ 
ever  you  please,  you  can  jot  him  down  on  your  list 
of  acquaintances.  Being  a  fellow-conn  tiy  man  of  his, 
I  one  morning  received  a  letter  unctuous  as  a  pas¬ 
toral,  and  bedizened  with  lyric  flashes,  by  whicn  a 
stranger,  an  Italian,  requested  me  to  grant  him  the 
honor  of  presenting  bis  compliments  to  me.  Now 
as  I  know  this  species  of  visits  ends  by  a  prayer  for 
alms,  which  one  can  scarcely  refuse  when  one  is  at 
home  with  his  purse  in  his  secretary,  if  not  in  his 
pocket,  I  resolved  to  anticipate  my  correspondent, 
(whom  I  did  not  yet  know,)  and  visit  him  before  he 
visited  me.  His  address  was  one  of  the  streets  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  'Thith¬ 
er  I  bent  my  steps. 

It  was  seven  o’clock  P.  M.  My  intention  at  6rst 
was  to  ask  the  porter  of  the  house  something  about 
my  correspondent.  But  the  porter  cut  me  snort  by 
saying,  “  Don  Giona  is  at  home.  He  lives  on  the 
fourth  floor.” 

You  know  the  houses  of  Old  Paris,  which,  thank 
Heaven!  is  fast  disappearing.  Not  one  of  their 
characteristics  was  lacking  in  the  house  where  Don 
Giona  lived,  —  not  even  the  old-fashioned,  smoky  oil- 
lamp  in  the  staircase,  nor  the  rabbit’s  paw  dangling 
at  the  bell-rope’s  end.  The  door  was  ajar.  I  let 
go  the  rabbit’s  paw  which  I  had  grasped,  and  I  en¬ 
tered  without  ringing.  The  passage  which  served 
as  antechamber  was  lighted  by  a  dim  ray  which 
struggled  through  a  second  door,  likewise  ajar.  I 
pushed  open  this  door,  and  entered  without  meeting 
anybody.  The  appearance  of  this  chamber  struck 


me.  It  was  a  lai^e  room,  paved  with  brick,  and 
hung  with  gray  paper  adorned  with  blue  flowers, 
which  dissolved  m  the  humidity  oozing  fium  the 
walls.  A  tallow  candle,  with  a  long  smoky  wick, 
placed  on  a  small  pine  table  in  a  comer  behind  the 
door,  gave  greater  efiect  to  the  shadows  cast  by 
red  reflections,  refractions,  and  exs^erated  reliefs. 
There  were  on  the  pine  table  a  bitted  ledger,  a 
cowhide,  a  femle,  a  sort  of  civilized  knout  without 
the  wonted  iron  hooks  at  the  end  of  its  nine  tails, 
and  that  instrument  of  greased  rope  tightened  round 
the  wrist  with  a  small  stick  which  the  Italian  sbirri 
call  cufis.  'Three  or  four  wooden  yokes  or  pillories 
were  secured  in  the  wall,  and  hung  at  the  end  of  an 
iron  chain.  In  the  darke.st  comer  of  the  chamber, 
four  ropes  hung  from  a  ring  in  the  ceiling;  they 
were  separated  quite  wide  apart  as  they  fell,  and 
something  was  tied  to  them.  It  seemed  to  be  a 
bundle  of  rags,  and  a  sort  of  moan  appeared  to 
come  from  them.  I  was  going  to  inspect  more 
closely  this  bundle  of  ra^,  when  a  gray  parrot, 
which  seemed  to  be  sleeping  on  a  stick  near  the 
table,  began  to  scream,  “  Don  Gio !  Don  Gio !  ”  I 
withdrew  extremely  puzzled  by  what  I  had  seen. 
I  returned  to  the  stair’s  landing  and  rang  the  bell. 
A  minute  afterwards  a  man  made  his  appearance, 
and  in  the  tone  of  a  drawing-room  tenor,  attempting 
to  use  his  falsetto  notes,  he  asked,  “  Whom  do  you 
want  ? ” 

I  replied  in  Italian,  “  Don  Giona  Scotti.” 

“  Sono  io  per  servirvi.” 

Then  I  said,  “lam  Signor  Fetmccelli  della  Gat- 
tina.” 

Don  Giona  Scotti  seemed  greatly  embarrassed,  as 
much  by  sight  of  me  as  by  the  place  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  me.  At  last,  detenninea  to  make  the  best 
of  it,  and  stammering  between  his  teeth  something 
which  sounded  like,  “  You  overwhelm  me  with  hon¬ 
or,”  but  which  unquestionably  signified,  “Plague 
take  you  1  ”  he  showed  me  into  the  room  on  the 
other  side  of  the  landing,  and  which  was  his  draw¬ 
ing-room.  There  was  a  fire  in  the  chimney.  We 
were  in  February.  'The  floor  was  carpeted.  'There 
were  mahogany  arm-chairs,  and  a  sofa  covered 
with  red  damask.  On  the  centre-table  was  a  txirce- 
lain  lamp,  which  threw  its  rays  on  the  Gazette 
de  France,  which  he  had  just  open^,  and  Le 
Monde,  which  he  had  read  that  morning,  a  brevi¬ 
ary,  which  he  never  opened,  Le  Correspondant, 
and  several  other  books  and  pamphlets.  Busts  of 
the  King  of  Naples  and  Queen  Sophia  were  on  the 
chimney-piece.  The  walls  were  adorned  with  por¬ 
traits  of  Pius  IX.  and  of  Monsignor  de  MerMe. 
Two  wax  candles  burned  on  the  mantel-piece,  near 
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which,  seated  in  a  comfortable  and  well-wadded 
arm-chair,  Don  Giooa  sipped  his  coffee  and  mara¬ 
schino,  for  he  had  just  quitted  the  dinner-table. 

Don  Giona  was  fifty  years  old.  He  was  master 
of  three  locks  of  hair,  two  of  which  hung  over  his 
temples,  while  the  third  lay  on  the  top  of  his  head, 
and  of  fifty  hairs  stationed  under  his  chin.  His  up¬ 
per  lip  was  cut  in  two,  like  a  hare-li^.  His  teeth 
were  yellow,  and  all  in  insurrection.  Small-pox  had 
peppered  his  face,  he  had  a  wart  on  his  left  cheek, 
and  one  single  eye.  I  mean  one  single  natural  eye ; 
the  other  was  made  of  glass,  and  perfectly  imitated 
the  natural  eye.  It  was  frightful.  When  he  directed  j 
both  eyes  at  you,  one  eye  remained  fixed,  straight, 
wide  open,  and  seemed  like  an  augur  boring  a  hole 
into  you,  to  read  your  heart  of  hearts.  It  fasci¬ 
nated  you  by  its  fixedness.  The  other  eye  was 
constantly  in  motion,  the  yellow-black  pupil  flut¬ 
tered  all  around  you,  fairly  enveloped  you,  flashed 
electric  sparks  all  over  you.  There  was  no  such 
thing  as  Maring  that  look.  Nobody  could  resist  it. 
It  was  the  secret  of  Don  Giona’s  power ;  it  would 
have  disconcerted  a  policeman  himself.  I  confess  I 
looked  on  him  with  a  secret  trepidation.  He  eyed 
me  from  head  to  foot,  as  if  he  had  been  Tintoreo 
taking  Aretino’s  measure  with  a  pistol.  At  last  I 
asked  him,  holding  out  the  letter  as  I  spoke,  “  Are 
you  the  person  who  wrote  me  this  letter  V  ” 

♦*  I  am  the  very  man,”  replied  Don  Giona,  in  his 
falsetto  voice. 

“  What  way  do  you  think  I  can  be  of  use  to 
you?” 

“Sir,  I  am  one  of  the  voters  who,  in  1860,  sent 
you  to  the  Italian  Parliament ;  and  I  gave  you  my 
vote  because  I  believed  you  to  be  a  republican.  In 
my  capacity  of  one  of  your  constituents,  I  wished  to 
ask  you  to  give  me  a  certificate  setting  forth  that  I 
am  engaged  in  a  work  of  philanthropy.” 

“  What  good  will  a  certificate  from  me  do  you  ?  ” 

“  The  police  are  bothering  me.” 

“  About  your  work  of  philanthropy  ?  ” 

“  Nothing  else  !  ’T  is  incredible  !  ” 

“  Just  the  way  with  the  police !  Pray  tell  me 
what  are  the  philanthropical  works  to  which  you 
devote  your  leisure  hours !  ” 

A  great  hubbub  made  by  children  pouring  into 
the  anU'chamber  interrupted  me,  or  rather  relieved 
Don  Giona  of  the  trouble  of  replying  to  me.  His 
work  answered  for  him.  He  said  :  “  I  beg  your 
pardon.  I  regret  extremely  that  noise  should  in¬ 
terrupt  our  conversation.  They  are  my  missiona¬ 
ries,  who  have  just  returned  home.  I  will  go  and 
silence  them.” 

I  interrupted  him  by  exclaiming,  as  I  rose,  “  Do 
not,  I  beg  of  you !  I  am  not  a  philanthropist  by 
profession,  but  as  there  is  a  work  of  philanthropy  in 
question,  allow  me  to  admire  it.” 

Before  Don  Giona  could  attempt  to  prevent  me, 
I  was  once  more  in  the  brick-paved  ch^ber  which 
I  had  first  entered. 

You  have  doubtless  said  to  yourself,  in  conceiving 
Don  Giona’s  appearance,  “  Gracious !  what  an  ugly 
fellow  that  rascal  must  b<3 !  ”  Don’t  be  deceived  oy 
appearances!  Nature  belongs  to  Victor  Hugos 
school, — she  delights  in  antitneses.  .Xsop,  Socra¬ 
tes,  Gibbon,  Mirabeau,  William  Penn,  Wilberforce, 
were  n’t  handsome ;  but  what  men  they  were !  So 
consider,  then,  Don  Giona  in  a  moral  view.  Look 
upon  him  as  the  philanthropist.  He  was  a  philan¬ 
thropist  of  the  school  of  St.  Philip  Neri  and  St 
Vincent  de  Paul. 

What  were  Don  Giona’s  missionaries  ? 


There  is  a  hamlet  in  Southern  Italy  named  Vig. 
giano.  Since  the  day  the  Marquis  de  La  Payette 
gave  America  to  the  Americans,  every  man  bom  in 
that  hamlet  has  been  bom  with  rags  on  his  back  and 
a  harp  round  his  neck.  You  are  not  sure  of  finding 
bread  in  two  out  of  twenty  houses  in  that  villag^ 
but  cross  what  threshold  you  may,  you  are  certain 
to  see  a  hog  come  with  a  knowing  look  to  rub  hh 
sides  against  your  legs,  and  to  have  your  eye  de¬ 
lighted  by  sight  of  two  harps  or  fiddles  hung  on  the 
walk. 

I  do  not  swear  you  may  never  meet  at  Vigwiano 
a  priest,  or  a  dog,  or  a  capuchin  Iriar ;  but  "l  do 
swear  it  is  ninety-and-nine  to  one  if  you  meet  a  man 
there. 

Males  emigrate  from  the  age  of  six  to  the  age  of 
forty.  Providence  has,  ab  eterno,  assigned  to  the 
biped  and  quadruped  population  of  the  hamlet  their 
particular  (lestiny.  Women  and  asses  are  doomed 
to  the  plough  ;  dogs’  destiny  is  to  clear  the  streets- 
hogs  and  chickens  are  damned  to  Molilcmo  market- 
men  are  consigned  to  the  harp  or  violin ;  priests’ 
and  capuchins’  fate  is  to  pray  Heaven  for  house¬ 
holds’  prosperity.  The  moment  a  child  attains  its 
fourth  year,  it  is  hung  to  a  tin  harp  and  its  fingen 
are  “  broken  ”  to  the  strings.  When  it  is  five  years 
old,  it  is  taught,  in  the  modulation  best  adapted  to 
loosening  purse-strings,  these  three  phrases :  “  Give 
me  a  penny- ;  Gaben  sie  mir  ein  Sou  ;  Donnez-moi  un 
sou.  These  three  phrases  contain  the  secret  of  the 
philosophical  stone.  When  the  chihl  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  these  magic  words,  and  can  strum  the 
harp  after  a  fashion,  its  education  is  complete.  It  is 
able  to  secure  a  decent  competency.  It  may  bi'gin 
the  tour  of  the  world. 

Now,  Don  Giona  Scotti  makes  his  appearance  in 
the  destiny  of  the  child  of  Viggiano. 

In  old  times,  before  Don  Giona  Scotti’s  day,  no 
native  of  Viggiano  could  turn  his  talents  to  account 
until  he  reached  manhood,  and  then  he  went 
straightway  to  America.  Don  Giona  Scotti  has 
wrought  a  revolution  in  this  business  by  virtue  of 
the  magic  principle  of  Free  Trade,  lie  goes  to 
Viggiano  every  year  about  the  month  of  October 
and  recruits  his  missionaries.  A  Viggiano  mother 
one  day  sai<l  to  me,  “  If  I  feed  a  hog  for  two  years 
he  brings  me  $40  at  the  market;  three  years  after 
my-  cow  calves,  I  sell  the  ox  for  $  100 ;  my  iackasi 
himself  would  any  day  fetch  me  $  30.  While,  feed 
children  as  I  may  for  si.x  years,  they  don’t  bring  that 
to  the  house.  Is  n't  it  sheer  nonsense  ?  So  I  let  chil¬ 
dren  alone  and  turn  all  my  attention  to  rabbits,  — 
them ’s  the  fellows  for  making  money  !  ”  What  re¬ 
ply  could  I  make  to  such  logic  ?  Logic  is  logic,  so 
I  was  mum. 

Now  Don  Giona  Scotti  said  to  these  logic-loving 
mothers,  “  I  will  take  your  children  and  feed,  clothe, 
wash,  instruct,  lodge,  shoe  them,  and  I  will  give  you 
annually  $10  a  head  for  each  child  which  turns  out 
well.”  Mark  the  phrase  “  turns  out  well,”  —  in  cauda 
venenum. 

Good  reader,  you  ask,  “  When  does  philanthropy 
make  its  appearance  ?  ” 

Patience  1  Early  in  November  these  children 
set  out  on  their  journey.  They  are  divided  into 
groups  of  two  or  three,  according  to  their  age. 
There  is  an  interval  of  three  days  between  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  several  groups.  They  are  wretchedly 
attired.  Each  has  a  harp  or  a  violin  on  his  shoulder, 
and  a  little  bit  of  bread  in  his  pocket,  for  the  poor 
little  things  must  not  be  overloaded.  You  know 
Don  Giona  Scotti  is  a  philanthropist.  'Their  gen- 
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eral  rendezvous  is  Naples  on  the  10th  of  December. 
Their  6rst  halt  is  at  ^ponara,  where  they  receive 
Ireh  potatoes.  Their  next  halt  is  at  Molitemo, 
where  bread  is  given  them,  which  they  may  season 
with  the  odor  of  cheese  which  rises  from  cheese- 
mont'ers’  cellars.  Their  third  halt  is  at  La  Gattina, 
where  my  farmers  give  them  straw  to  sleep  on,  un- 
le*  they  prefer  for  warmth’s  sake  to  sleep  in  the 
fold  by  the  side  of  lambs,  or  in  the  mangers  under 
the  cows’  hot  breath.  In  the  morning  my  farmers 
live  them  a  little  milk,  or  sound  threshings  if  the 
brigands  shouW  hapj)en  to  come  during  the  night  to 
inquire  about  my  health.  My  farmers  are  excellent 
people !  Last  year  I  sent  them  sugared  almonds  for 
their  New  Year’s  gift  from  one  of  the  best  confec¬ 
tioners  in  Paris,  and  they  replied  by  a  letter  full  of 
gratitude,  and  without  one  fault  of  orthc^apby,  — 
which  does  honor  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  Italy.  The  fourth  day  the  poor  creatures 
halt  at  Padula,  where  the  Carthusians  (who  are  very 
wealthy)  generously  give  them — good  advice.  At 
Diano  the  people  give  them  fragments  of  cabbage. 
On,  on,  on,  they  jog,  jog,  jog,  jog,  wearing  shoes 
without  soles,  caps  without  top,  pantaloons  without 
bottom,  waistcoats  without  face,  roundabouts  with¬ 
out  sleeves,  shirtless,  but  strumming  and  screaming 
with  a  voice  which,  as  it  comes  from  diseased  lungs, 
seems  more  like  a  death-rattle  than  music.  Some¬ 
times  an  harmonious  calessiere,  remembering  his  As- 
sunta,  will  pile  the  poor  creatures  in  the  net  behind 
his  vehicle  pell-mell  with  his  dog,  his  chickens,  car¬ 
pet-bags,  gourds,  and  wallets.  The  dog  warms  them 
and  snatches  their  crust  of  bread  out  of  their  mouth. 
At  last  they  reach  Naples,  to  profit  by  the  neuvaine 
of  Christmas.  One  of  Don  Giona  Scotti’s  corre- 
mndents  meets  them  here.  The  rendezvous  is  I^a 
Fontana  dei  Serpi  inn  in  the  Pendino.  This  most 
excellent  gentleman  distributes  the  children  in  dif¬ 
ferent  quarters  of  the  town,  sending  those  who  play 
with  those  who  sing,  and  the  latest  arrivals  with 
those  familiar  with  the  town.  The  good  souls  of 
Naples  dress  these  poor  little  beggars.  But  as  soon 
as  the  neuvaine  is  ended  Don  Giona  Scotti’s  agent 
strips  them  of  every  article  of  raiment  which  can 
possibly  fetch  any  money  from  the  Jewish  old  clo’- 
dealers,  or  which  could  tend  to  diminish  compassion, 
and  consequently  alms,  in  charitable  breasts.  'They 
are  then  sent  half- naked  by  the  Abruzzi  road  to 
Borne.  Don  Giona  Scotd  has  here  another  agent, 
who  acts  precisely  as  the  agent  at  Naples  did.  At 
Florence,  at  Milan,  at  Venice,  —  everywhere  where 
Don  Giona  Scotti  has  an  agent,  the  same  operations 
take  place. 

At  last  they  reach  Paris.  They  have  travelled 
tight  hundred  leagues  on  foot  What  reception  is 
in  store  for  them  ?  You,  madam,  who  are  reading 
this  paper  in  your  chimney-corner,  occasionally 
panting  to  glance  kindly  at  your  little  dog  in  his 
velvet  kennel,  —  you  must  have  met  these  “  poor 
thii^,”  as  the  English  call  them,  in  every  comer  of 
Paris.  You  must  have  observed  how  they  are 
clothed ;  you  may  have  seen  them  nibbling  a  crust 
of  bread,  jigging  in  the  mud  with  heavy  and  drag¬ 
ging  step,  scratching  at  every  shop-door,  smiling  at 
every  porter,  while  the  latter  transfixes  them  with 
an  Olympian  look ;  calling  Cafd  waiters  “  Your  Ex- 


hvely  for  one  sou.  They  quitted  their  lodgings  at 
tight  o’clock  this  morning.  It  was  eight  o’clock  in 
the  evening  when  I  saw  them  assembled  in  Don 
Giona’s  office. 

“  Will  you  allow  me  to  proceed  to  business  ?  ” 
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asked  Don  Giona  Scotti.  Would  n’t  he  have  pre¬ 
ferred  seeing  me  deep  in  .Etna’s  crater  to  see  me  by 
his  side  as  I  was  then ! 

I  replied,  “  Most  certainly !  Act  just  as  if  I  was 
not  here.” 

^  Don  Giona  Scotti  sat  dovm  at  his  little  table  with 
his  stinking  candle  by  his  side,  and  his  ledger  before 
him,  and  began  to  csdl  the  roll  of  his  company,  —  of 
his  missionaries,  as  he  termed  them. 

The  child  whose  name  was  called  stepped  out  of 
the  ranks  and  laid  on  the  table  the  money  he  had 
collected  during  the  day.  Each  of  them  was  obliged 
to  bring  in  a  minimum  amount  of  money  every  day. 
This  minimum  varied  from  thirty  to  fifty  cents. 
Don  Giona  Scotti  counted  it.  If  the  sum  exceeded 
the  established  rate  he  exclaimed,  “  Well !  ”  If  the 
child  brought  only  the  amount  of  its  minimum,  Don 
Giona  Scotti  said  nothing.  The  children  of  these 
two  categories  left  their  harps  and  violins  in  the 
chamber  and  ran  to  the  kitchen.  The  children  who 
did  not  bring  in  their  proper  amount  of  money 
placed  what  they  did  bring  on  the  table  and  awaited 
judgment.  Don  Giona  Scotti’s  sentences  were  suna- 
mary  and  the  punishments  were  severe,  cruel,  atro¬ 
cious,  in  direct  ratio  to  the  cents  which  were  wanting 
to  make  up  their  minimum.  The  lightest  chastise¬ 
ment  was  slapping  the  cheeks  in  a  way  which  made 
the  culprit  see  ten  thousand  stars.  Then  came  the 
ferule,  next  the  cowhide,  after  that  the  knout,  fifth 

the  fetters,  sixth  the  fetters,  seventh - .  My  blood 

froze  in  my  veins.  Don  Giona  Scotti  had  thirty- 
two  income-gatherers  in  his  service  in  Paris.  Tm 
week  before  he  had  sent  all  above  twelve  years  old 
to  Germany;  eleven  of  them  had  gone  thither 
And  at  the  same  time  seven,  who  were  about  enter¬ 
ing  their  fourteenth  year,  had  gone  to  England, 
where  they  would  remain  a  year  and  attempt  to 
procure  a  passage  to  America.  America  is  the 
emancipation  of  the  harp  and  violin  players  and 
the  singers ;  there  they  are  their  own  masters.  This 
evening  nine  out  of  the  thirty-two  children  were 
punished.  Four  were  sent  supperless  to  bed,  their 
cheeks  bruised  with  slaps ;  they  lacked  five  cents  of 
the  minimum.  One  whose  account  lacked  seven 
cents  was  bled  with  the  cowhide ;  two  who  brought 
in  only  twenty  cents  apiece  received  the  knout  on 
their  bare  back ;  one  who  brought  only  fifteen  cents 
received  the  knout  and  was  put  in  the  pillory  for 
the  night ;  the  ninth,  who  brought  nothing  at  all, 
was  sentenced  to  “  the  clock.”  Don  Giona  Scotti 
gave  this  name  to  the  four  ropes  which  I  had  no¬ 
ticed  hanging  from  a  ring  in  the  ceiling.  The  cul¬ 
prit’s  face  was  turned  towards  the  floor,  and  a  rope 
secured  to  each  foot  and  arm ;  another  rope  was 
put  around  his  body  and  fastened  in  another  ring 
on  the  floor ;  so  that  while  the  culprit  was  lifted  to¬ 
wards  the  ceiling  by  his  hands  and  feet,  his  abdomen 
was  pulled  towards  the  floor  by  the  fifth  rope.  He 
formed  a  sort  of  bow  whose  centre  was  about  six 
inches  from  the  flow. 

I  exclaimed,  shrinking  back  vrith  disgust,  **  That 
is  horrible  1  ” 

Don  Giona  Scotti  quietly  replied,  in  his  most 
musical  falsetto :  “  Gom  me,  sir  I  ’T  is  but  justice. 
No  more.  Would  yon  believe,  the  little  villain 
j  hanging  there  and  making  mouths  at  you  and  me, 
has  n’t  Drought  in  one  cent  these  two  days  ?  ” 

The  poor  wretch  screamed,  “I  swear  upon  the 
feet  of  Christ  I  have  earned  nothing.” 

“  Silence,  knave  1  ”  cried  Don  Giona  Scotti.  “Yon 
have  spent  all  at  the  pastry-shop.” 

I  threw  a  gold  coin  on  the  table,  and  ransomed 
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all  the  culprits  that  night  I  then  went  to  see  what 
they  eat  and  where  they  slept  Their  meal  consist¬ 
ed  of  a  spoonful  of  beans  ana  a  piece  of  bread,  which 
an  old  woman  distributed  with  evident  regret  Some 
five  or  six  yards  covered  with  straw  were  their  only 
bed  and  bedclothes.  Don  Giona  Scotti  said  in  a 
most  honeyed  voice,  “  Good  sir,  I  can’t  give  them 
beef-steaks  for  their  paltry  cents.” 

As  for  the  money  promised  to  the  children’s  moth¬ 
ers  at  Viggiano,  Don  Giano  Scotti  sent  it  to  two 
or  three  of  them,  and  wrote  to  the  others  that  their 
children  had  proved  worthless  scamps,  but  that  he 
still  took  care  of  them,  and  endeavored  to  reform 
them  out  of  love  of  Ckd. 

I  said  to  him,  as  I  turned  my  face  to  the  door, 
“  Do  you  call  this  gentle  treatment  of  those  poor 
children  philanthropv  ?  ” 

“  To  be  sure  I  do  f  My  conscience  tells  me  I  am 
doing  more  for  Italy  than  its  king,  ministers,  and 
Parliament.  I  educate  in  the  most  brilliant  capitals 
of  the  world  fifty  wild  Italians,  who  on  their  return 
home  will  carry  back  with  them  European  civiliza¬ 
tion,  —  the  taste,  experience,  and  learning  of  Lon¬ 
don,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  New  York.  To  see,  sir,  is 
to  learn,  — to  travel  is  to  live.” 

My  hand  was  on  the  knob  of  the  door  when  it  was 
opened  from  the  other  side,  and  a  lorettc  in  a  blue 
silk  dress  daunted  into  the  room. 

“  Uomo  sum !  ”  mumbled  Don  Giona  Scotti,  as  he 
went  with  me  to  the  staircase. 

I  replied,  “  Be  a  man  as  much  as  you  please,  — 
never  a  torturer !  ” 

He  bawled  after  me,  “  Missionaries  are  worthless 
unless  they  have  tasted  something  of  martyrdom.” 

Madam,  give  those  children  a  piece  of  bread 
whenever  you  meet  them,  —  never  a  cent.  The 
bread  is  theirs.  The  cent  is  for  Don  Giona  Scotti. 
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Then  Jim  made  a  desperate  effort,  and  told  his 
story ;  told  it  in  his  ignorant,  blundering  fashion, 
told  it  with  circumlocution  and  hesitation,  but  never 
interrupted.  Air.  Lowther  heard  him  without  a 
word,  and  held  Mr.  Felton  and  the  two  women 
silent  by  the  unspoken  counsel  of  his  glance. 

“  I  had  done  many  an  odd  job  at  the  house  in 
South  Molton  Street,”  said  the  bov,  when  he  had 
told  them  a  good  deal  about  himself,  in  a  rambling 
way,  “  and  I  knowed  Mr.  Routh  well,  but  I  don’t 
suppose  he  knowed  me ;  and  when  I  saw  him  a-lin- 

ferin’  about  the  tavern,  and  a-lookin’  in  at  the  winder, 
e  wos  n’t  no  stranger  to  me.  Well,  he  giv’  me  the 
letter,  and  I  giv’  it  to  the  gentleman.  He  had  a 
beard  as  came  down  in  a  point,  and  was  sharp  with 
me,  but  not  so  sharp  as  the  waiter,  as  I  giv’  him  his 
own  sauce,  and  the  gencleman  laughed,  and  seemed 
as  if  he  did  n’t  object  to  me  boldin’  of  my  own ;  but 
Mr.  Dallas,  which  I  didn’t  know  his  name  then,  he 
didn’t  laugh,  and  he  asks  the  gentleman  if  there 
were  n’t  no  answer,  and  the  gentleman  says  no, 
there  were  n’t  none,  and  somehow  I  seemed  to  know 
as  he  wanted  to  spite  Mr.  Routh.  So  I  felt  cur’ous 
about  it,  partickler  when  I  see  as  Mr.  Routh  looked 
savage  when  I  came  out  of  the  coffee-room  and  told 
him  there  were  n’t  no  answer.  You  must  under¬ 
stand,”  said  Jim,  who  had  regained  his  composure 


now,  and  was  in  the  flill  tide  of  his  discourse,  which 
he  addressed  exclusively  to  Mr.  Lowther,  with  the 
instinctive  delicacy  which  Harriet  Routh  had  once 
observed  in  the  neglected  boy,  “  as  I  was  not  to  say 
he  was  there,  I  were  merely  to  give  the  note.  He 
giv’  me  sixpence,  and  he  went  away  down  the 
Strand.  I  got  a  horse-holdin’  job  just  then,  and  it 
were  a  long  ’un ;  and  there  I  was  when  the  two 
gents  came  to  the  door,  a-smokin’  their  cigars,  and 
then  the  gent  as  I  held  his  horse  took  him  from  me 
and  I  had  n’t  nothin’  better  to  do  than  follow  them| 
which  I  did ;  for  who  should  I  see  but  Air.  Routh 
a-skulkin’  along  the  other  side  of  the  Strand,  as  if 
he  wanted  to  keep  ’em  in  sight  without  their  seein’ 
of  him.  I  follered  them,  sir,  and  follered  them  feel- 
in’  as  if  I  was  one  of  them  ’ere  wild  Ingins  in  the 
’Alfpenny  ’Alfhours  on  a  trail,  until  I  follered  them 
to  Boyle’s  billiard-rooms,  as  I  knows  it  well,  and  had 
swep’  it  often  on  a  Sunday  mornin’.  They  went  in, 
and  I  was  tired  of  hanging  about,  and  was  goin’ 
away,  when  I  see  Air.  Routli  again  ;  there  were  n’t 
nob^y  in  the  street  but  him  and  me.  I  skulked 
into  a  lane,  and  watched  him.  I  don’t  know  why  I 
watched  him,  and  I  don’t  know  how  long  we  was 
there,  —  I  a  little  way  down  the  lane,  and  he  a 
saunterin'  up  and  down,  and  lookin’  at  the  doors  and 
the  windows,  but  never  goin’  nigh  the  house.  It 
must  ha’  been  very  late  >'^en  the  two  gents  came 
out,  and  I  was  very  tired;  but  the  old  woman  — 
that ’s  my  aun^  sir  —  and  me  had  had  a  row  in  the 
mornin’,  and  I  thought  I ’d  like  to  giv’  her  a  fright, 
and  stay  out  all  night,  which  I  have  n’t  often  slep  in 
the  streets,  considerin’.” 

Jim  had  ceased  to  wriggle  about  on  his  chair,  to 
twist  his  cap  between  his  hands,  and  to  shuffle  his 
feet  upon  the  floor.  He  was  nearly  as  motionless  as 
the  listeners,  who  heard  him  in  breathless  silence.  By 
degrees  Clare  had  drawn  nearer  to  Mr.  Felton,  and 
she  was  now  standing,  her  hand  in  bis,  her  head  in 
its  former  place  upon  his  shoulder,  beliind  Jim’s 
chair.  But  the  character  of  the  group  formed  hr  the 
two  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been ;  the  girl  was 
supporting  the  man  now ;  the  girl  wm<  silently  nerv¬ 
ing  nim  to  courage  and  resolution. 

“  They  came*  out,  sir,”  the  boy  continued,  “  very 
friendly-like  and  good-humored,  and  Air.  Dallas,  he 
were  a-laughin’,  and  he  shook  hands  with  the  other 
gent,  which  he  called  hisself  Mr.  Deane,  —  it  were 
on  the  note ;  and  he  went  away  whistlin’  down  the 
very  lane  as  I  was  in,  passed  me  close,  and  never 
saw  me.  I  saw  him,  though,  quite  plain,  and  1 
thought,  ‘  You ’ve  been  winnin’,  and  you  likes  it’; 
but  still  I  had  my  eye  on  Air.  Routh,  and  presently 
I  sees  him  speakin’  to  the  other  gent,  as  was  puttin’ 
on  his  big  fur  coat,  which  it  had  a  ’ood  to  it  as  I 
never  see  one  like  it  afore.  I  thought  they 
wouldn’t  be  pleasant  together,  and  they  wasn’t, 
not  to  judge  by  their  voices,  and  I  heerd  the  other 
gent  give  a  sneerin’  kind  of  a  laugh,  which  were 
aggravatin’ ;  and  soon  they  walked  away  together, 
through  the  Bar  and  up  Fleet  Street,  and  I  follered 
’em,  for  I  thought  I ’d  sleep  under  the  dry  arch  of 
the  bridge,  and  get  a  chance  of  odd  jo^  at  the 
early  trains  in  the  mornin’,  which  they  ’re  profitable 
if  you  ain’t  too  tired.  They  was  talkin’  and  talkin’, 
and  the  oddest  thing  was  that  I  knew  they  was 
quarrellin’,  though  I  couldn’t  hear  a  word  they 
said,  and  I  knew  the  other  gent  was  a-sneerin’  and 
a-aggeravatin’  of  Air.  Routh,  and  yet  they  was  arm- 
in-arm  all  the  time  like  brothers.  They  went  on,  and 
there  was  n’t  a  livin’  bein’  in  the  street  but  them 
and  me  and  an  odd  p’liceman  or  so,  wot  took  no 
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notice,  only  beat  their  ’ands  together  and  passed 
by.  All  on  a  sudden,  when  they  wos  near  the 
bridge,  and  close  to  all  the  little  narrow  streets 
down  there,  I  gets  tired,  and  don’t  seem  to  care 
about  follerin’  of  ’em ;  and  then,  while  I ’m  thinkin’ 
of  makin’  for  the  dry  arch,  I  misses  of  ’em,  and 
thCT’regone.” 

The  boy  stood  up  now,  and  his  cap  fell  unheeded 
on  the  door.  The  embarrassment,  the  confusion, 
the  vulgarity  of  his  manner  were  gone  ;  he  met  the 
lawyer’s  piercing  gaze  unabashed;  he  lifted  his 
hand  and  moved  it  with  an  expressive  gesture. 

“  It  was  gettin’  light  overhead,  and  I  was  tired, 
and  my  head  begin  to  turn.  I  sat  down  in  a  door¬ 
way  ;  there  was  n’t  no  one  to  move  me  on,  and  I 
must  ha’  fell  asleep,  for  I  don’t  remember  any  more 
until  I  heard  something  pass  by  mo  very  quick, 

Suite  near  me,  as  near  as  Mr.  Dallas  passed  me  in 
le  lane.  I  looked  up  pretty  smart,  and,  sir,  it 
were  a  man.” 

“  Mr.  Routh  ?  ”  asked  the  lawyer. 

“Yes,  sir,  it  were  Mr.  Routh.  His  head  were 
down,  and  he  was  goin’  as  quick  as  any  man  could 
walk,  short  of  runnin’ ;  but  he  did  not  run.  I  roused 
up,  and  wondered  where  the  other  gent  was,  and 
then  I  see  a  narrow  passage  a  little  way  off  the 
door-way  where  I  was  a  settin’,  leadin’  straight  to 
the  river.  I  thought  they  must  ha’  turned  down 
there  to  have  their  talk  out,  when  I  missed  them  so 
sudden.  I  went  down  the  passage,  and  at  the  end 
al  it  was  stones  and  mud  and  the  river ;  and  there 
was  no  one  there.  But,  O  sir  1  ”  and  here  Jim  be¬ 
gan  to  tremble  and  to  look  nervously  round  towards 
Mr.  Felton,  “  there  were  blood  on  the  edge  of  tlie 
stones,  and  footsteps  in  the  mud  where  tne  water 
was  a-crcepin’  up,  and  there  w.ts  no  one  there.” 

A  convulsive  sob  burst  from  Clare’s  lips ;  but  Mr. 
Felton  clasped  her  closer  to  him,  and  kept  her 
quiet. 

“  A  dreadful  sight,  —  a  dreadful  discovery,”  said 
Mr.  Lowther ;  “  but,  my  boy,”  and  again  he  touched 
Jim  gently  on  the  arm,  “  why  did  you  conceal  it  ? 
Did  you  not  understand  the  crime  that  had  been 
committed  ?  Did  you  not  know  all  that  happened 
afterwards  ?  ” 

“  Sir,”  said  Jim  boldly,  but  not  without  an  effort, 
“  I  was  not  sure ;  I  thought  it  might  have  been  a 
fight,  and  that  ain’t  murder  anyways.  I  did  n’t 
uow  as  how  it  had  been  stabbin’  until  I  see  it  in 
Lloyd’s  Weekly,  for  I  kep’  away  on  purpose.” 

Here  Jim  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  drew 
it  out  again  closed  round  some  object  which  he  had 
still  a  lingering  reluctance  to  show. 

“  I  ’ll  tell  you  all  the  truth,  sir,  though  I  dare  say 
I  must  get  into  trouble.  If  it  had  n’t  ^en  as  I  was 
afraid  of  gettin’  into  it,  I  should  ha’  spoke  before 
when  I  see  Mrs.  Routh,  as  is  a  good  lady,  a-frettin’ 
herself  to  death,  and  him  a  deceivin’  of  her.  ^Vhen 
I  was  a-lookin’  close  at  the  stones  and  the  mud,  and 
the  blood  upon  ’em,  which  the  tide  was  -very  nigh 
upon  it  afore  I  came  away,  I  sec  somethin’  neariy 
stamped  into  the  mud  as  looked  like  gold,  and  I 
fished  it  out,  and  I  knew  it  were  somethin’  as  I  had 
seen  hangin’  on  the  other  gent’s  chain,  which  he  was 
a-twiddlin’  on  it  with  his  fingers  when  I  giv’  him  the 
note  in  the  coffee-room.  I  fished  it  out,  sir,  and  I 
kep’  it,  and  I  was  afraid  to  take  it  to  the  pawnshop 
when  I  heerd  as  the  body  was  found ;  and  as  it  >010 
a  murder,  I  was  afraid  to  sell  it  neither,  and  I  hid  it 
in  the  wall,  and  —  and,”  said  Jim,  speaking  with 
great  rapidity  and  earnestness,  “  I  am  glad  I ’ve 
told  the  truth,  for  Mr.  Dallas’s  sake,  and  I ’m  ready 


to  suffer  for  it,  if  I  must.  Here  it  is,  sir.”  Then 
the  boy  unclos^  his  hand,  and  placed  in  that  of 
Mr.  Lowther  a  locket  in  the  form  of  a  golden  egg. 

“  It  opens  in  the  middle,”  said  Jim,  “  and  there ’s 
pictures  in  it :  one  is  Mr.  Deane’s,  and  the  other  is 
a  lady’s.  I  know  where  she  lives,  and  I  saw  Mr. 
Routh  with  her  on  Monday  night  Mr.  Routh  has 
another,  just  the  same  as  this,  on  the  outside  any¬ 
ways.” 

“  Do  you  recognize  this  trinket  ?  ”  asked  Mr. 
Lowther  of  Mr.  Felton,  who  replied,  — 

“  I  do.  It  was  my  son’s.” 

A  few  minutes  of  close  and  anxious  consultation 
between  the  gentlemen  followed,  and  then  Mr.  Low¬ 
ther,  telling  Jim  that  he  must  remain  with  Mr.  Fel¬ 
ton  until  his  return,  went  out,  and  was  driven  away 
in  Mrs.  Stanhope’s  carriage.  Mr.  Felton  and  the 
two  women  treated  the  boy  with  kind  consideration. 
In  the  frightful  position  in  which  they  were  all 
placed,  there  was  now  a  prospect  of  relief,  not,  in¬ 
deed,  from  the  tremendous  calamity,  but  iri>m  the 
dreadful  danger,  and  Jim,  as  the  medium  through 
which  the  hope  shone,  was  very  valuable  to  them. 
Food  was  given  him  of  a  quality  rare  to  the  street- 
boy,  and  he  ate  it  with  a  sufficient  appetite.  Thus 
the  time  passed,  until  Mr.  Lowther  returned,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  small  smart  man  in  a  gray  suit, 
who  was  no  other  than  Mr.  Tatlow,  and  't^ose  first 
words  to  !Mr.  Felton  were, — 

“  It ’s  all  right,  sir.  W e ’ve  got  the  other  war¬ 
rant.” 

Then  Mr.  Felton  sent  Clare  and  her  cousin 
away,  and  Jim,  having  been  cheered  and  consoled 
W  many  a  reassuring  word  and  promise  from  Mr. 
Felton,  whose  strength  and  self-control  proved 
themselves  to  the  utmost  on  this  occasion,  under¬ 
went  a  long  and  searching  examination  firom  Mr. 
Lowther  and  the  self-congratidatory  Tatlow. 

The  afternoon  was  already  advanced,  and  Mr. 
Tatlow  had  gone  away  and  returned  again,  when  the 
boy’s  explanation  was  concluded,  and  the  plans 
formed  upon  it  were  finally  arranged.  Then  the 
lawyer’s  quick  eye  noticed  symptoms  of  giving  way 
in  Mr.  Felton.  There  were  many  hours  of  excite¬ 
ment  and  strain  upon  the  nerves  still  to  be  endured, 
and  not  yet  might  he  be  free  to  face  the  grief  which 
was  his,  pre-eminently  his,  —  not  yet  must  he  seek 
solitude,  to  mourn  for  his  only  son.  Anguish,  fear, 
and  fatigue  were  setting  their  mark  upon  him,  but 
he  must  not  yet  have  even  bodily  rest. 

“  You  will  not  come  with  us  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Low¬ 
ther. 

“  No,”  replied  Mr.  Felton,  with  an  irrepressible 
shudder.  “  I  could  not  see  that  man  before  / 
must.” 

“  You  will  lie  down  and  rest  ?  ” 

“  Not  yet  I  will  rest  to-night  I  must  see  my 
brother-in-law,  who  will  reach  London  this  evening, 
and  tell  him  all  that  has  happened.” 

“  Your  brother-in  law  ?  ” 

“  Mr.  Carruthers,  my  sister’s  husband.  Much  de¬ 
pends  on  George’s  mother  being  kept  in  ignorance, 
and  Mr.  Carruthers  must  be  prepared.” 

During  this  short  dialogue,  Jim  had  been  speak¬ 
ing  earnestly  to  Mr.  Tatlow,  apparently  urging  very 
strongly  an  earnest  appeal.  On  its  cessation,  Mr. 
Tatlow  addressed  Mr.  Lowther. 

“  He  agrees  to  everything,  if  one  of  you  gentle¬ 
men  will  write  to  Mrs.  Routb  for  him.  That ’s  it, 
ain’t  it  ?  ”  said  he,  turning  agmn  to  Jim. 

“  Yes,  sir,”  said  the  boy,  with  an  earnestness  of 
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entreaty  in  bis  voice  and  his  look  -which  touched  the 
listeners.  “  If  one  of  you  will  write  to  her.  I  don’t 
mean  a  letter  of  your  own,  —  grand-like,  —  for  then 
she  might  n’t  believe  it,  and  she  might  think  as  I 
was  paid.  I  did  it  for  Mr.  Dallas,  but  I  don’t  think 
as  I  should  have  done  it  if  he  had  n’t  been  bad  to 
her,  and  if  I  had  n’t  seen  her  a-dyin’  da)r  after  day, 
as  courageous  as  can  be,  but  still  a-<lyin’,  and  he 
a-neglectin’  of  her  first  and  deceivin’  of  her  after.” 

“  She  is  this  man’s  accomplice,”  said  IMr.  Lowther, 
moodily. 

“  Perhaps  so,  to  a  certain  extent,”  said  Mr.  Fel¬ 
ton  ;  “  but  she  is  to  be  pitied  too.  I  saw  that.  I  saw 
a  little  way  into  her  life  at  Houiburg,  and,  from  all 
Geoi^ge  has  told  me,  I  wouhl  be  as  little  hard  with 
her  as  possible.  He  cannot  escape  us,  she  cannot 
shield  him  ;  let  us  hear  what  the  boy  wishes  to  say 
to  her,  and  then  decide.  Tell  me,”  he  said,  kindly, 
to  Jim,  “  what  do  you  wish  to  s-ay  to  this  lady  ?  ” 

“  You  must  understand,”  said  Mr.  Tatlow,  “  that 
you  can’t  send  your  letter  till  we ’ve  got  him.” 

“  I  don’t  want  to,  sir,”  said  Jim ;  “  I  think  as  he ’s 
runnin’  away  from  her  to-night,  partik’lar  as  the 
lady  is  gone.” 

(Mr.  Tatlow  had  ascertained  the  fact  of  Mrs. 
P.  Ireton  Bembridge’s  departure  during  his  brief 
absence.) 

“  He  did  n’t  go  home  last  night,  and  I  think  as 
he ’s  afraid  to  face  her,  and  is  runnin’  away  to-night.” 

“  Very  well,  then,”  said  Mr.  Lowther,  “  I  will 
*  write  the  letter.  You  shall  tell  me  what  to  say,  and 
it  shall  be  sent  to  her  this  evening.” 

So  Jim  dictated,  with  infinite  difficulty  and  aston¬ 
ishing  slowness,  and  Mr.  Lowther  wrote  :  — 

“  Dear  Ma’am,  —  This  comes  from  Jim  Swain,  as 
would  n’t  like  to  hurt  you,  but  has  to  tell  at  lost,  be¬ 
cause  of  Mr.  Dallas  being  took  for  what  he  did  n’t  do. 
I  wanted  to  see  you  to^av,  but  you  was  out,  and  I 
could  n’t,  and  I  come  down  lieru  and  heard  of  Mr.  Dal¬ 
las  being  took.  You  were  n’t  in  it,  dear  ma’am,  I ’m 
sure,  and  so  I  have  told  the  gentlemen  and  Mr.  Tatlow, 
which  has  mo  in  charge  at  present ;  but  you  know  it, 
and  that  Mr.  Dallas  did  not  do  it,  and  Mr.  Kouth  did. 
1  followed  them  all  the  night  it  was  done,  and  1  saw  Mr. 
Deane  and  Mr.  Routh  going  down  to  the  river,  and  I 
went  down  to  the  river,  when  oue  was  gone  away  olive 
and  the  other  could  n’t  be  found,  only  his  blood  on  the 
stones,  and  I  found  the  gold  thing  he  had  on  his  chain, 
which  the  gentleman  has  it  now,  and  Mr.  Routh  have 
the  same  in  a  little  drawer  in  the  big  desk  in  the  par¬ 
lor.  I  haven’t  hid  anything,  dear  ma’am,  and  Mr. 
Routh  will  be  took,  at  six  o’clock,  at  the  railway,  where 
he  told  me  to  meet  him,  which  so  I  am  to  do.  I  know 
about  a  lady,  too,  which  her  picture  is  in  the  gold  thing, 
and  1  would  have  told  you  about  her  if  I  could  have 
seen  you  to-day.  I  hope  you  won’t  be  hurt.  1  did  n’t 
mean  to  do  it  to  hurt  you.  1  wish  I  had  n’t  been  so 
secret  so  long.” 

When  Jitn  had  formally  made  his  mark,  the  let¬ 
ter  was  sealed  and  directed,  and  Mr.  Lowther  took 
charge  of  it 

Considerably  before  the  platform  of  the  London 
Bridge  railway  station,  from  which  the  tidal  train 
for  Folkestone  was  about  to  start,  had  received  the 
usual  crowd  of  passengers  and  their  friends,  a  lady, 
plainly  dressed,  and  closely  veiled,  made  her  unob¬ 
trusive  appearance  upon  it.  “  I  am  waiting  to  see 
a  friend  off,”  she  had  said,  as  the  official  at  the  bar¬ 
rier  questioned  her,  and  she  attracted  no  further 
notice.  Slowly  and  with  downcast  eyes,  and  hands 
which  clasped  each  other  closely  under  her  shawl, 
she  walked  up  and  down,  keeping  close  to  the  wall. 


and  allowing  the  groups,  as  they  began  to  form,  to 
form  between  her  and  the  edge  of  the  jilatform. 
Once  or  twice  she  unclasped  her  hands,  and  lifted 
her  veil,  and  breathed  deeply ;  then,  after  one  pier- 
cing  glance,  which  comprehended  every  face  under 
the  roof  -within  its  vision,  dropped  it  again.  Once 
as  she  did  this,  a  nursemaid,  with  a  child  in  her 
arms,  at  the  back  of  the  platform,  noticed  her,  and 
said  to  a  fellow-servant,  — 

“  That  woman’s  face  is  enough  to  frighten  one  • 
she  looks  like  death  !  ” 

But  life  was  strong  in  Harriet  Routh,  and  hope 
was  strong  in  her  also,  —  a  terrible  hope,  indeed 
which  to  any  suffering  less  than  hers  would  have 
worn  the  semblance  of  despair.  A  little  while  now 
and  he  would  be  safe,  safe  for  the  present,  for  the 
next  few  lioui-s,  which  were  so  all-imjiortant.  The 
letter  she  had  written,  telling  him  all  she  had  done 
and  why,  would  await  him  at  Amiens, -and  show 
him  that  ail  his  plans  were  vain,  would  convince 
him,  at  last.  The  arrangement  of  his  money  mat¬ 
ters,  which  he  must  have  made  for  the  flight  he  con¬ 
templated,  would  av.ail  in  the  case  of  this  flight 
which  she  had  imposed  upon  him.  A  little  more 
torture,  a  little  more  suspense,  and  something  like 
rest  would  come.  Perhaps  she  should  be  able  to 
sleep  a  little  to-night,  while  he  would  be  speeding 
through  the  darkness  to  safety.  Something  like  a 
forlorn  sense  of  peace  came  to  her  with  the  antici¬ 
pation. 

So  she  walked  up  and  do-wn,  thinking  these 
thoughts,  and  sometimes  lapsing  into  a  mental 
blank,  out  of  which  condition  she  would  come  with 
a  start,  to  go  into  a  kind  of  vision  of  the  last  two 
days,  —  of  the  woman  she  had  so  completely  mas¬ 
tered, — of  the  last  time  she  had  seen  her  husband’s 
face,  —  of  the  blow  he  had  struck  her ;  but  she  felt 
no  anger  in  the  remembrance ;  what  did  it  matter 
now,  in  the  face  of  this  great  crisis  ?  It  was  strange 
that  she  had  heard  nothing  of  George,  and  the  fact 
rendered  her  only  the  more  eager  and  apprehensive. 
He  was  busy  with  the  investigation,  which  must  end 
in  —  what  ?  In  that  which  she  had  now  eflectually 
prevented.  So  she  walked  up  and  down,  thinking, 
and  the  platform  became  peopled,  and  all  the  fuss 
and  hurry  of  the  departure  of  the  tidal  train  was 
around  her. 

Presently,  as  she  reached  the  end  of  the  platform 
and  turned  to  resume  her  walk,  she  saw  her  hus¬ 
band  coming  quickly  towards  the  line  of  carriage 
calling  the  small  bag  which  had  been  sent  to  him 
at  'Tokenhouse-yard  in  the  morning,  and  which  she 
had  packed  with  reference  to  this  occasion.  Routh, 
indeed,  had  been  not  a  little  surprised  by  its  con¬ 
tents.  He  came  along  the  platform,  the  bag  in  one 
hand,  a  letter  in  the  other,  looking  frowningly  round, 
as  though  in  search  of  somebody.  She  shrank  back, 
as  much  out  of  sight  as  possible.  Presently,  just  as 
he  was  stepping  into  a  carriage,  Jim  Swam  sp¬ 
ared,  and  went  up  to  him.  A  few  words  passed 
tween  them,  and  then  Harriet  saw  two  persons,  one 
of  whom  was  a  smart,  slightly  built  man  in  a  gray 
suit,  address  him.  Straining  her  eyes  with  a  fixed 
intensity  of  gaze  which  made  her  brain  ache,  she 
looked.  He  tore  the  letter  in  his  hand  to  pie^, 
with  inconceivable  quickness,  the  fragments  fluttering 
to  the  ground,  turned,  and  with  one  of  his  unknown 
interlocutors  on  either  side,  and  Jim  following,  — 
how  strange  the  boy  looked,  Harriet  thought, — 
walked  along  the  platform,  passed  through  the  bar¬ 
rier,  and  was  lost  to  her  gaze  at  the  distant  en¬ 
trance. 
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Harriet  stood  rooted  to  the  spot  It  was  not  un¬ 
til  all  the  paasenpers  had  taken  thfeir  places,  and  the 
train  had  gone  off  with  a  shriek  and  a  pant,  that  she 
bad  the  power  to  move.  Then  a  moan  of  utter  de¬ 
spair  burst  from  her  white  lips,  and  a  cold  thrill 
8^k  her  limbs,  as  she  murmured,  — 

“  He  has  been  called  back  on  business,  and  he  is 
lost,  utterly  lost !  ” 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

STRONO  AS  DEATH. 

Unspeakable  terror  laid  its  paralyzing  grasp 
upon  Harriet;  upon  her  heart,  which  ceased,  it 
seemed  to  her,  to  beat ;  upon  her  limbs,  which  re¬ 
fused  to  obey  the  impulse  of  her  will.  Alone  she 
stood  upon  the  platform,  long  after  the  train  had 
disappeared,  and  thought  failed  her  with  the  power 
of  movement ;  a  blank  fell  upon  her.  A  porter  ad¬ 
dressed  her,  but  she  stared  stupidly  in  his  face,  and 
made  no  reply. 

“  The  lady ’s  ill,”  the  man  said  to  another.  “  I 
had  better  take  her  to  the  waiting-room,  and  fetch 
a  cab.  If  you  ’ll  come  this  way,  ma’am  — ” 

“Then  Harriet’s  faculties  awoke  with  a  start. 
“No,  thank  you,”  she  said;  “I  must  get  home.” 
And  she  walked  swiftly  and  steadily  away.  Two 
of  the  superior  officials  were  talking  together  close 
to  the  door  through  which  she  had  to  pass,  and  she 
beard  one  of  them  say,  — 

“  Very  quietly  done,  if  it  was  so ;  and  I ’m  pretty 
sure  it  was ;  I  could  n’t  be  mistaken  in  Tatlow.” 

The  words  conveyed  no  meaning,  no  alarm  to 
Harriet  She  went  on,  and  out  into  the  crowded 
street.  She  walked  a  long  way  before  she  felt  that 
she  could  bear  the  restraint  the  sitting  still  implied 

&lriving  in  any  vehicle.  But  when  she  reached 
enhouse-yard,  and  found  that  nothing  was 
known  there  of  liouth,  that  no  message  had  been 
received  from  him  since  he  had  left  that  evening, 
she  got  into  a  cab  and  went  home.  No  news  there, 
no  message,  no  letter.  Nothing  for  her  to  do  but 
wait,  to  wait  as  patiently  as  she  could,  while  the 
servants  speculated  upon  the  queer  state  of  affairs, 
commented  u{k>u  “  master’s  ”  absence  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  night,  and  hojjed  he  had  not  “bolted,”  a 
proceeding  which  they  understood  was  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  the  case  of  gentlemen  of  Routh’s  anomalous 
and  dim  profession.  Nothing  for  her  to  do  but  to 
wait,  nothing  but  the  hardest  of  all  tasks,  the  most 
aeoiiizing  of  all  sufferings.  And  this  was  the  night 
which  was  to  have  brought  her,  with  utter  despair 
for  herself,  rest.  Rest  of  body,  which  she  had 
never  so  sorely  needed,  and  had  never  felt  so  im¬ 
possible  of  attainment  Her  iron  strength  and  en¬ 
durance  were  gone  now.  Her  whole  frame  aehed, 
her  nerves  thrilled  like  the  strings  of  a  musical  In¬ 
strument,  a  terrible  interior  distraction  and  hurry 
came  over  her  at  intervals,  and  seemed  to  sweep 
away  her  consciousness  of  reality  without  deadening 
her  sense  of  suffering. 

She  did  not  now  wonder  whether  she  was  going 
mad ;  since  she  had  known  the  very,  very  worst  of 
her  own  fate,  that  fear  had  entirely  left  her.  She 
wondered  now  whether  she  was  dying.  Wondered, 
with  some  curiosity,  but  no  fear ;  wondered,  with  a 
▼ague  feeling  of  tlie  strangeness  of  the  irruption  of 
utter  nothingness  into  such  a  chaos  of  suffeniig  and 
dread  as  life  had  become  to  her.  There  would  be 
rest,  but  not  the  consciousness  of  it ;  she  would  no 
more  exist.  A  little  while  ago  she  would  have 
shrunk  from  that,  because  love  remained  to  her; 


but  now  —  if  she  could  but  know  the  worst,  know 
the  truth,  know  that  he  could  not  be  saved,  or  that 
he  was  safe,  she  would  not  care  how  soon  she  ceased 
to  be  one  of  the  facts  of  the  universe.  She  had 
never  mattered  much ;  she  did  not  much  matter 
now.  But  these  thoughts  crossed  her  mind  vague¬ 
ly  and  rarely ;  for  the  most  part  it  was  abandoned  to 
the  tumultuous  agony  of  her  ignorance  and  sus¬ 
pense.  Still  no  letter,  no  message.  The  time 
wore  on,  and  it  was  nine  o’clock  when  Harriet 
heard  a  ring  at  the  door,  and  a  man’s  voice  asking 
to  see  Mis.  Routh.  It  was  not  a  voice  she  knew ; 
and  even  while  she  eagerly  hoped  the  man  might 
have  come  to  her  from  Routh,  she  trembled  at  the 
thought  that  he  might  be  the  bearer  of  a  communi¬ 
cation  from  George' Dallas,  for  whose  silence  she 
had  been  thankful,  but  unable  to  account. 

Tlie  man  was  a  clerk  from  Mr.  Lowther’s  office, 
and  his  errand  was  to  deliver  to  Mrs.  Routh  a  let¬ 
ter,  “on  very  important  busine.ss,”  he  said,  which 
he  had  directions  to  give  into  her  own  handa  He 
executed  his  commission,  retired  promptly,  and 
Harriet  was  left  alone  to  find  the  solution  of  all  her 
doubts,  the  termination  of  all  her  suspense,  in  Jim 
Swain’s  letter. 

The  approaches  to  the  Mansion  House  police- 
court,  and  the  precincts  of  the  court  itself,  were 
densely  crowded.  All  sorts  of  rumors  prevailed 
respecting  the  reported  discovery  of  the  mystery 
which  had  perplexed  the  police  and  the  public  in 
the  spring.  The  arrest  of  two  persons  at  different 
places,  and  reports,  garbled,  exaggerated,  and  dis¬ 
torted  as  they  were,  of  the  circumstances  which  had 
led  to  the  discovery  which  directed  suspicion  to¬ 
wards  the  second  of  tlie  two  accused  persons,  had 
keenly  excited  the  public  curiosity.  The  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  coroner’s  inquest  upon  the  body  of  the 
‘unknown  man  had  been  raked  up  and  re^  with 
avidity;  and  the  oozing  out  of  even  the  smallest 
particulars  relative  to  the  two  prisoners  was  eagerly 
watched  for  by  the  greedy  crowd.  Curiosity  and 
expectation  were  obliged  to  satisfy  themselves  for 
the  nonce  with  the  proceedings  in  the  case  of 
Stewart  Routh.  George  Dallas  was  unable  to  ap¬ 
pear  ;  since  the  previous  day  his  illness  had  mate¬ 
rially  increased,  and  the  official  medical  report  pro¬ 
nounced  it  to  be  brain-fever.  Unconscious  of  the 
tremendous  danger  In  which  he  stood,  oblivious  even 
of  the  frightful  discovery  which  had  struck  him  so 
heavy  a  blow,  George  Dallas  lay,  under  suspicion  of 
a  dreadful  crime,  in  prison-ward,  and  under  prison 
watch  and  care.  So  attention  and  curiosity  centred 
themselves  in  Stewart  Routh,  and  the  wildest  stories 
were  propagated,  the  wildest  conjectures  ran  riot. 

The  prisoner  had  been  brought  up,  with  the  cus¬ 
tomary  formalities,  at  an  early  hour,  and  the  exam¬ 
ination,  which  was  likely  to  last  some  time,  had  be¬ 
gun,  when  Mr.  Felton,  who  was  in  the  court  with 
Mr.  Carruthers,  pressed  that  gentleman’s  arm,  and 
whispered,  — 

“  Ix>ok  there  !  To  the  left,  just  under  the  win¬ 
dow.  Do  you  see  her  ?  ” 

“  I  see  a  woman,  —  yes,”  replied  Mr.  Carruthers. 

“  His  wife,”  said  Mr.  Felton,  in  a  tone  of  compas¬ 
sionate  amazement.  It  was  his  wile.  Thus  Routh 
and  Harriet  found  themselves  face  to  face  agmn. 
As  the  prisoner’s  eye,  shifting  restlessly  around  him, 
seeing  curious  faces,  full  of  avidity,  but  not  one  ray 
of  compassion,  fell  upon  her,  every  trace  of  color 
faded  out  of  his  cheek,  and  he  drew  one  deep,  gasp¬ 
ing  breath.  Had  she  betrayed  him?  He  sMuid 
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soon  know ;  the  story  about  to  be  told  would  soon 
enlighten  him.  Did  he  really  think  she  had  done 
so  ?  Did  he  really  believe  it  lor  one  minute  ?  No. 
He  had  tried,  in  the  blind  fury  of  his  rage,  when  he 
found  himself  trapped,  balked,  hopelessly  in  the 
power  of  the  law,  and  the  game  utterly  up,  —  when, 
in  the  loneliness  of  the  night,  he  had  brooded  sav¬ 
agely  over  the  hopes  he  had  entertained,  over  the 
dazzling  pictures  his  fancy  had  painted,  then  he 
had  tried  to  accuse  her,  he  had  hated  and  execrat¬ 
ed  her,  and  tried  to  accuse  her.  But  in  vain ;  vil¬ 
lain  as  he  was,  he  was  not  a  fool,  and  his  common 
sense  forbade  the  success  of  the  attempt.  And 
now,  when  he  saw  her,  her  from  whom  he  had  last 
parted  with  a  cruel  blow,  and  a  word  that  was  more 
cruel,  it  was  as  though  all  his  past  life  looked  out 
at  him  through  her  woful  blue  eyes.  Awfully  it 
looked  at  him,  and  held  him  fascinated,  even  to  a 
brief  oblivion  of  the  scene  around  him.  She  had 
raised  her  veil,  not  quite  off  her  face,  but  so  that  he 
could  see  her  distinctly,  and  when  he  looked  at  her, 
her  lips  parted,  in  a  vain  heroic  attempt  to  smile. 
But  they  only  quivered  and  closed  again,  and  she 
knew  it,  and  drew  the  veil  closely  round  her  face, 
and  sat  thenceforth,  her  head  falling  forward  upon 
her  breast,  her  figure  quite  motionless. 

The  ordinary  business  of  the  place  and  the  occa¬ 
sion  went  on.  Intensified  in  interest  to  the  spectators 
by  the  presence  of  the  murdered  man’s  father,  in 
the  sensational  character  of  a  witness.  Harriet’s 
relation  to  the  prisoner  was  not  divined  by  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  so  she  passed  unnoticed. 

Jim  Swmn  was,  of  course,  the  chief  witness,  and 
he  told  his  story  with  clearness  and  directness, 
though  he  was  evidently  and  deeply  affected  by  the 
sight  of  Hamet,  whom  his  quick  eye  instantly  rec¬ 
ognized.  She  took  no  notice ;  she  did  not  change 
her  position,  or  raise  her  veil  as  the  examination  of 
the  ixiy  proceeded,  as  minute  by  minute  she  heard 
and  felt  the  last  chance,  the  last  fmnt  hope  of  es¬ 
cape,  slip  away,  and  the  terrible  eertainty  of  doom 
become  clearer  and  more  imminent.  She  heard 
and  saw  the  boy,  —  whose  story  contained  the  de¬ 
struction  of  hope  and  life,  showed  her  the  utter  fu¬ 
tility  of  all  the  plans  they  had  concocted,  of  all  the 
precautions  they  had  taken ;  showed  her  that,  while 
they  had  fenced  themselves  from  the  danger  without, 
the  unsuspected  ruin  was  close  beside  them,  always 
near, — wholly  unmoved.  It  had  come,  it  had  hap¬ 
pened  ;  all  was  over,  it  did  not  matter  how.  There 
was  no  room  for  anger,  no  power  of  surprise  or  curi¬ 
osity  left  in  her  mind.  As  the  golden  locket  was 
produced,  and  the  identity  of  the  portrait  with  that 
of  the  murdered  man  was  sworn  to,  a  kind  of  vision 
came  to  her.  She  saw  the  bright  spring  morning 
once  more,  and  the  lonely  bridge;  she  saw  the 
river  with  the  early  sunlight  upon  it ;  she  saw  her¬ 
self  leaning  over  the  parapet  and  looking  Into  the 
water,  as  the  parcel  she  had  carried  thither  with 
careful  haste  sank  into  the  depth  and  was  hidden. 
She  saw  herself  returning  homeward,  the  dangerous 
link  in  the  evidence  destroyed,  passing  by  the  arch¬ 
way,  where  a  boy  lay,  whom  she  had  pitied,  even 
then,  in  her  own  great  and  terrible  anguish.  If  any¬ 
thing  could  be  strange  now,  it  would  be  strange  to 
remember  what  he  then  had  In  his  possession,  to  ren¬ 
der  all  her  precaution  vain.  But  she  could  not  feel 
it  so,  or  think  about  it ;  all  things  were  alike  to  her 
henceforth,  there  was  no  strangeness  or  familiarity  in 
them  forevermore.  Occasiomuly,  for  a  minute,  the 
place  she  was  in  seemed  to  grow  unreal  to  her,  and 
to  fade ;  the  next,  she  took  up  the  full  sense  of  the 


words  which  were  being  spoken,  and  every  face  in 
the  crowd,  every  detail  of  the  building,  every  acci¬ 
dent  of  the  scene,  seemed  to  strike  upon  her  brain 
through  her  eyes.  She  never  looked  at  Jim,  bat 
she  saw  him  distinctly ;  she  saw  also  the  look  with 
which  Routh  regarded  him. 

That  look  was  murderous.  As  the  boy’s  stoiy 
made  his  motives  evident,  as  it  exposed  the  falla¬ 
cious  nature  of  the  security  on  which  Routh  had 
built,  as  it  made  him  see  how  true  had  been  Har¬ 
riet’s  prevision,  how  wise  her  counsel,  —  though  he 
hated  her  all  the  more  bitterly  as  the  knowledge 
grew  more  and  more  irresistible,  —  the  murderous 
impulse  rose  to  fury  within  him.  Standing  there  a 

Ensoner,  helpless,  and  certain  of  condemnation,  for 
e  never  had  a  doubt  of  that,  the  chain  he  had 
helped  to  forge  by  his  counsel  to  Dallas  was  too  strong 
to  be  broken ;  he  would  have  taken  two  more  lives, 
if  he  had  had  the  power  and  the  chance,  —  the  boy’s,* 
and  that  accursed  woman’s.  Not  hiis  wife’s,  not 
Harriet’s ;  he  knew  now,  he  saw  now,  she  had  not 
brought  him  to  this.  But  the  other,  the  other,  who 
had  tempted  him  and  lured  him ;  who  had  defeated 
him,  ruined  him,  and  escaped.  He  knew  her  shal-  ' 
low  character  and  her  cold  heart,  and  his  fierce,  I 
vindictive,  passionate,  sensual  nature  was  stirred  by  | 
horrid  pangs  of  fury  and  powerless  hate  as  he  | 
thought  of  ner,  —  of  the  triumphant  beauty  which 
he  had  so  coveted,  of  the  wealth  he  had  so  nearly  I 
clutched,  —  triumphant  and  happy  and  powerful  | 
still,  while  he  —  he  — !  Already  the  bitterness  and 
blackness  of  death  were  upon  him. 

And  the  boy !  So  powerful,  even  now,  was  the  ■ 
egotism  of  the  man’s  nature,  that  he  winced  under  i 
the  pain  of  the  defeat  the  boy  had  inflicted  upon 
him,  —  winced  under  the  defeat  while  he  trembled  j 
at  the  destruction.  He  had  kept  him  near  him,  un-  i 
der  his  hand,  that,  if  the  need  should  arise,  he  might  ' 
use  him  as  an  instrument  for  the  ruin  of  Georce  j 
Dallas,  and  so  had  provided  for  his  own  ruin,  'm  I 
active  hate  and  persistent  plan  of  another  eould  not  ! 
have  worked  more  surely  against  him  than  he  had  ' 
himself  wrought,  and  the  sense  of  the  boy’s  instru¬ 
mentality  became  unbearably  degrading  to  him, 
wounding  him  where  he  was  most  vulnerable. 

Thus  all  black  and  evil  passions  raged  in  his 
heart ;  and  as  his  wife  looked  in  his  face,  she  read 
them  there  as  in  a  printed  book,  and  once  agrin 
the  feeling  of  last  night  came  over  her,  of  the 
strangeness  of  a  sudden  cessation  to  all  this,  and 
also  something  like  a  dreary  satisfaction  in  the 
knowledge  that  it  was  within  her  power  and  his  to 
bid  it  all  cease,  —  to  have  done  with  it. 

Looking  at  him,  and  thinking  this,  if  the  strange 
dream  of  her  mind  may  be  called  thought,  the  cari¬ 
osity  of  the  crowd  began  to  anger  her  a  little.  What 
was  the  dead  man  to  them,  the  nameless  stranger, 
that  they  should  care  for  the  discovery,  —  that  they 
should  come  here  to  see  the  agony  of  another  man, 
destined,  like  the  first,  to  die?  The  popular  in¬ 
stinct  filled  her  with  loathing,  but  only  momentari¬ 
ly'  ;  she  forgot  to  think  of  it  the  next  minute,  imd 
the  vagueness  came  again,  the  film  and  the  dim¬ 
ness,  and  again  the  acute  distinctness  of  sound,  the 
intensity  of  vision. 

It  was  over  at  length.  'The  prisoner  was  com¬ 
mitted  for  trial.  As  he  was  removed  with  the  ce¬ 
lerity  usual  on  such  occasions,  Harriet  made  a  slight 
sign  to  the  solicitor  acting  for  Routh,  —  a  sign  evi¬ 
dently  preconcerted,  for  he  approached  the  magis¬ 
trate,  and  addressed  him  in  a  low  voice.  The  r^ 
ply  was  favorable  to  his  request,  and  he.  In  his 
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turn,  signed  to  Harriet,  irho  left  her  place  and 
to  where  he  was  standing.  He  placed  her  in 
the  box,  and  she  stood  there  nrmly,  having  bowed 
to  the  magistrate,  who  addressed  her,  — 

»  You  are  the  prisoner’s  wife?  ” 

“  I  am.” 

"  You  wish  to  speak  to  me  ?  ” 

“I  wish  to  ask  your  permission  to  see  my  hus¬ 
band  before  he  is  removed.”  • 

“  You  may  do  so.  Take  care  of  the  lady.” 

This  to  one  of  the  officials.  The  tone  of  the 
magistrate’s  reply  to  Harriet  was  compassionate, 
though  he  spoke  briefly ;  and  he  looked  intently  at 
her  as  she  Imwed  again  and  turned  meekly  away. 
He  has  said,  since  then,  that  he  never  saw  supreme 
despair  in  any  face  before. 

»  You  have  not  much  time,”  the  policeman  said, 
not  unkindly,  who  conducted  her  to  the  lock-up  cell 
where  Routh  was.  She  made  no  answer,  but  went 
in  and  the  door  was  locked  behind  her.  He  was  sit¬ 
ting  on  a  bench  exactly  in  front  of  the  door,  and 
the  moment  she  passed  it  her  eyes  met  his.  Fury 
and  gloom  were  lowering  upon  his  face ;  he  looked 
np  sullenly  at  her,  but  did  not  speak.  She  stood 
by  the  door,  leaning  against  it,  and  said,  in  a  low 
tone, — 

“I  have  but  a  little  time,  they  tell  me.  I  am 
come  to  learn  vour  will.  It  was  a^ed  between  us, 
once,  that  if  the  worst  came,  1  should  supply  you 
with  the  means  of  disposing  of  your  fate.  1  remem¬ 
bered  that  agreement,  and  I  have  brought  you 
Ail.” 

She  put  her  hand  to  her  bosom,  and  took  out  of 
her  dress  a  small  phial.  It  contained  prussic  acid, 
and  was  sealed  and  stoppered  with  glass. 

He  started  and  groaned,  but  did  not  yet  speak. 

“  The  worst  has  come,”  she  said.  “  I  do  not  say 
you  ought  not  to  face  it  out,  still,  I  only  do  as  you 
once  desired  me  to  do  in  such  a  case.  The  decis¬ 
ion  b  with  yourself.  'This  is  my  only  opportunity 
of  obeying  you,  and  I  do  so.” 

“  The  worst  has  come,”  he  said,  in  a  hoarse  voice, 
not  in  the  least  like  his  own;  “you  are  sure  the 
worst  has  come?  He  said  it  was  a  bad  case,  a 
very  bad  case.  Yes,  the  worst  has  come.” 

Her  hand  was  stretched  out,  the  phial  in  it  He 
made  no  attempt  to  take  it  from  her.  She  held  it 
still,  and  spoke  again :  — 

“  I  have  very  Tittle  time.  You  will  be  searched 
presently,  they  tell  me,  and  this  will  be  found,  prob¬ 
ably.  I  have  obeyed  you  to  the  last,  as  from  the 
beginning.” 

“There’s  no  chance,  —  you  are  quite  sure  there 
is  no  chance  ?  ” 

“lam  quite  sure  there  is  no  chance.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  known,  if  this  happened,  there  could  be  no 
chuce.” 

He  muttered  something  under  his  breath. 

“I  do  not  hear  you,”  she  siud.  “You  are  re¬ 
proaching  me,  I  dare  say,  but  it  is  not  worth  while. 
If  you  make  no  use  of  this,  you  will  have  time  to 
reproach  me  as  much  as  you  like.  If  you  do  make 
use  of  it,  reproach  is  past,  with  time  and  life.  Have 
you  decided  ?  ” 

“No,”  he  said;  “give  it  to  me.  If  I  use  it,  it 
must  be  very  soon, — if  not,  never.” 

She  laid  the  phial  on  the  bench  beside  him,  and 
he  took  it  up,  and  placed  it  in  his  breast-pocket 
She  did  not  touch  him,  but  when  she  had  laid  the 
phial  down,  stepped  back,  and  leaned  against  the 
door. 

“Is  there  anything  you  want  to  know,  —  any- 
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thing  I  can  tell  you  ?  ”  she  asked.  “  Again,  my  time 
b  very  short.” 

“No,”  he  said;  “if  I  make  up  my  mind  to  go 
through  this,  I  shall  know  all  I  want ;  if  I  don’t,  I 
need  not  know  anything.” 

“Just  so,”  she  smd,  quietly.  He  looked  on  the 
ground,  she  looked  at  him. 

“  Harriet,”  he  said,  suddenly,  “lam  sorry  I —  ” 

“Hush,”  she  said,  flushing  scarlet  for  one  brief 
moment,  and  putting  out  her  hand.  “No  more. 
All  b  over,  and  done  with.  The  past  b  dead,  and 
I  am  dead  with  it  Not  a  word  of  me.” 

“  But  if —  if — •”  he  touched  his  coat-pocket  “  I 
must  first  know  what  b  to  become  of  you.” 

“  Must  you  ?  ”  she  said,  and  the  faintest  possible 
alteration  came  in  her  voice,  —  a  little,  little  soften¬ 
ing,  and  a  slight  touch  of  surprise.  “  I  think  you 
might  have  known  that  I  shall  live  until  I  know  you 
are  no  longer  living.” 

“  Sorry  to  interrupt  yon,  ma’am,”  said  the  police¬ 
man  who  had  brought  Harriet  to  the  cell,  unlock¬ 
ing  the  door  with  sharp  suddenness,  —  “  very  sorry, 

I  am  sure;  but — ” 

“lam  quite  ready,”  said  Harriet ;  and,  as  Routh 
started  up,  she  turned,  and  was  outside  the  door  in 
an  instant  Two  policemen  were  in  the  passage; 
at  the  door  through  which  she  had  been  led  from 
the  court,  Routh’s  solicitor  was  standing.  He  took 
her  arm  in  hb,  and  brought  her  away  through  a 
private  entrance.  'They  did  not  speak  till  she  was 
in  the  street,  where  she  saw,  at  a  little  distance,  a 
crowd  collected  to  watch  the  exit  of  the  prison  van. 
He  called  a  cab. 

“  Where  to  ?  ” 

“  My  house.” 

“  I  will  go  with  you.” 

“No,  thank  you.  Indeed,  I  would  rather  go 
alone.” 

“I  shall  see  you  this  evening.” 

She  bent  her  head  in  reply. 

When  she  was  seated  in  the  cab  she  put  out  her 
hand  to  him,  and  as  she  leaned  forward  he  saw  her 
awful  face. 

“  Giod  help  you,  Mrs.  Routh,”  he  said,  with  in¬ 
tense  pity.  Inen  she  said,  in  a  clear  low  voice, 
whose  tone  he  remembers,  as  he  remembers  the 
face,  these  words : — 

“  There  b  no  God.  K  there  were,  there  could  be 
no  such  men  as  he,  and  no  such  women  as  I.” 

When  she  was  a  short  distance  from  the  police- 
court,  and  beyond  the  solicitor’s  sight,  she  called  to 
the  driver  from  the  window  that  she  had  changed 
her  purpose,  and  desired  to  be  set  down  at  St. 
Paul’s  Churchyard. 

The  arrival  of  the  prison  van  at  Newgate  ex¬ 
cited  the  usual  sensation  which  it  produces  among 
the  public  who  congregate  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  prison  to  see  it  obAarge  its  wretched  contents. 
The  majority  of  thb  crowd  were,  as  usual,  of  the 
dangerous  classes,  and  it  would  have  afforded  mat¬ 
ter  of  speculation  to  the  curious  in  such  things  to 
look  at  their  faces  and  calculate,  according  to  the 
indices  there  given,  how  many  of  the  number  would 
one  day  take  a  personal  part  in  a  spectacle  rimilar 
to  that  at  which  they  were  gazing  with  curiosity, 
which  renewed  itself  daily.  On  rob  occasion,  the 
sentiment  prevalent  on  the  outside  of  the  grim  for¬ 
tress  of  crime  was  shared  in  an  unusual  d^i^  by 
the  officials,  and  general,  not  criminal  inhabitants. 
Not  that  a  supposed  murderer’s  arrival  was  any 
novelty  at  Newgate,  but  that  the  supposed  mur- 
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derer  in  the  present  instance  was  not  of  the  class 
among  which  society  ordinarily  recruits  its  mur¬ 
derers,  and  the  circumstances  both  of  the  crime 
and  of  its  discovery  were  exceptional.  Thus,  when 
the  gate  by  which  the  prisoners  were  to  be  admitted 
unclosed,  the  yard  was  full  of  spectators. 

Four  prisoners  were  committed  that  day:  a  bur¬ 
glar  ana  his  assistant ;  a  merchant’s  clerk  who  had 
managed  a  forgery  so  remarkably  cleverly  that  it 
need^  only  not  to  have  been  found  out,  to  have 
been  a  stroke  of  brilliant  genius;  and  Stewart 
Routh.  The  door  was  opened,  the  group  of  spec¬ 
tators  gathered  around.  First  the  bumlar,  a  wiry 
little  man,  more  like  the  tailor  of  real  life  than  the 
conventional  hero  of  the  centre-bit  and  the  jemmy. 
Next,  bis  assistant,  an  individual  of  jovial  appear¬ 
ance,  tempered  with  responsibility,  bke  a  popular 
president  of  school  feasts,  or  the  leader  of  a  village 
choir.  'Thirdly,  the  forger,  remarkable  for  nothing 
in  his  appearance  except  its  abjectness  of  fright  and 
bewilderment  These  bad  emerged  from  the  dark¬ 
some  recesses  of  the  hideous  caravan,  the  first  and 
no  slight  instalment  of  their  punishment,  and  had 
been  received  with  comparative  indifference.  A 
passing  glance  was  all  that  was  accorded  to  them  by 
the  spectators  wmting  the  appearance  of  the  “  gen¬ 
tleman  "  who  was  in  such  very  serious  “  trouble.” 

But  the  gentleman  did  not  follow  his  temporary 
associates,  uougb  the  policeman  in  attendance  held 
the  door  open,  and  c^led  to  him  to  “  come  on.” 
Then  he  stepped  into  the  van  and  up  to  the  com¬ 
partment  in  which  Routh  had  been  placed.  After 
an  elapse  of  a  full  minute  he  emerged,  and  address¬ 
ing  the  lookers-on  generally  he  said,  — 

“  There ’s  something  queer  the  matter  with  him, 
and  I  think  he ’s  dead  !  ” 

A  stir  and  confusion  among  the  crowd,  and  the 
governor  called  for.  A  matter-of-fact  turnkey  ad¬ 
vances,  saying,  in  a  business-like  tone,  — 

“  Haul  him  out,  and  let ’s  see.” 

They  do  haul  him  out,  and  they  do  sec.  His 
face  is  rather  bluish  in  color,  and  his  eyes  are  open, 
but  his  hands  are  clenched,  and  his  tongue  is  rigid. 
And  he  is  quite  dead.  So  there  is  a  great  sensation 
around  the  prison,  the  senseless  figure  is  carried  into 
the  yard,  and  the  gate  is  promptly  shut ;  the  rumor 
spreads  through  the  crowd,  trying  to  find  chinks 
which  do  not  exist,  and  to  hear  sounds  inaudible, 
that  the  “  murder  ”  case  is  disposed  of,  the  prisoner 
having  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  himself. 
And,  though  the  incident  is  highly  sensational,  the 
general  feeling  is  disappointment. 

A  woman,  plainly  dressed  and  closely  veiled,  who 
has  been  lingering  about  the  street  fur  some  time, 
and  was  there  when  the  van  arrived,  has  seen  the 
figure  lifted  from  the  van,  and  has  heard  the 
rumor.  But  she  waits  a  little  while  longer,  until 
a  policeman  comes  out  of  a  side-entrance,  and  while 
some  eager  inquirers,  chiefly  women,  question  him, 
and  he  tells  them  it  is  quite  true,  the  man  com¬ 
mitted  for  trial  for  the  nver-side  murder  is  really 
dead,  she  stands  by  and  listens.  Then  she  draws 
her  shawl  closely  round  her,  and  shivers,  and 
goes  away.  After  she  has  taken  a  few  steps,  she 
falters  and  sways  a  little,  but  she  leans  against  the 
waU,  her  hands  pressed  upon  her  brehst,  quietly,  at¬ 
tracting  no  attention,  until  she  has  regainea  her 
composure  and  her  breath,  and  then  goes  on,  along 
the  street,  and  so  out  into  Holbom. 

“  She  has  not  been  seen  or  heard  of,  at  his  cham¬ 
bers  or  at  home  ”  smd  Mr.  Carruthers  to  Mr.  Felton, 


late  that  evening.  “Nothing  is  known  of  her. 
They  say  she  has  no  friends ;  I  could  not  find  out 
from  the  servants  that  she  has  a  single  acquaintance 
even  to  whose  house  she  could  have  gone.” 

Mr.  Felton  was  infinitely  distressed  by  this  news 
which  Mr  Carruthers,  whose  active  benevolence| 
guided  by  the  judgment  of  others,  knew  no  bounds, 
brought  to  his  orotheMn-law,  who  was  at  length  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  unable  to  rise.  They  had  heard  early 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  death  of  Routh,  and  had  at 
once  been  aroused  to  the  warmest  compassion  for 
Harriet.  Clare,  having  left  the  unconscious  Mrs. 
Carruthers  tranquilly  asleep,  had  gone  to  Mr.  Fel¬ 
ton’s  lodgings,  and  was  there  when  her  uncle  came 
in  with  his  report 

“  Laura  has  no  suspicion  ?  ”  asked  Mr.  Felton. 

“  Not  the  slightest.  She  has  no  notion  you  and 
George  are  not  still  in  Paris.  I  must  say  Clare  is 
an  admirable  girl  to  keep  a  secret  and. play  a  part" 

Clare  blush^  a  little  at  her  uncle’s  praise. 

“  What  is  to  be  done  now  about  this  unfortunate 
woman  ?  She  must  be  found.  Apart  from  every 
other  considerafion,  George  would  be  infinitely  dis¬ 
tressed  if  any  barm  came  to  her.” 

“  I  really  don’t  know,”  said  Mr.  Carruthers. 

“  There  seems  to  be  no  clew  to  her  probable  move¬ 
ments  and  —  Come  in.”  This  was  in  answer  to  a 
knock  at  the  door. 

Jim  Swain  came  in,  his  face  full  of  eagerness : — 

“  Have  you  found  her,  sir  ’?  Is  she  at  home  ? 
Does  she  know  ?  ” 

“  No,  Jim,”  said  Mr.  Felton,  “  she ’s  not  at  home, 
and  no  one  knows  anything  of  her.” 

“Sir,”  exclaimed  Jim,  —  “miss,  I’m  sure  she’s 
somewhercs  about  the  prison.  Has  any'  one  thought 
of  lookin’  for  her  there  ?  She 'd  go  there,  sir  and 
miss,  —  she ’d  go  there.  Take  me  with  you,  and  let 
us  go  and  look  for  her.  I  dare  n’t  go  alone ;  she 
would  n’t  listen  to  me,  she  would  n’t  look  at  me ;  but 
I  ’ra  sure  she ’s  there.” 

“  Uncle,”  said  Clare,  earnestly,  “  I  am  sure  he  is 
right,  —  I  feel  sure  he  is  right.  Pray  go :  take  one 
of  the  servants  and  him.  The  carriage  is  waiting 
for  me ;  take  it  and  go.” 

Mr.  Carruthers  did  as  she  desired.  It  was  won¬ 
derful  to  see  the  chan^  that  had  come  over  him 
with  the  awakening  ot  his  better  nature.  He  had 
always  been  energetic,  and  now  he  forgot  to  be 
pompous  and  self-engrossed. 

The  streets  in  the  dismal  quarter  of  the  prison 
were  comparatively  silent  and  empty  when  Mr. 
Carruthers  called  to  the  coachman  to  stop,  and  got 
out  of  the  carriage,  Jim  descending  from  the  box, 
and  they  began  their  dismal  search.  It  was  not 
prolonged  or  difficult. 

They  found  her  sitting  on  the  ground,  supported 
by  the  prison  wall,  which  she  had  contrived  to  reach 
bj'  creeping  under  the  strong  b.irriiT  of  iron  spikes 
which  protects  the  prison  on  the  side  which  turns 
its  external  wall  to  the  street.  There,  fenced  in  by 
the  terrible  bristling  barrier,  she  lay,  in  an  angle 
where  there  was  little  resort  of  footsteps  and  but 
dim  light,  —  a  comer  in  which  the  tired  wayfarer 
might  rest,  unquestioned,  for  a  little,  by  either  the 
policeman  or  the  passer-by.  And  no  more  tired 
wayfarer  had  ever  sat  down  to  rest,  even  in  the 
pitiless  London  streets,  than  the  woman  who  had 
wandered  about  until  the  friendly  night  had  fallen, 
and  had  then  come  there  to  die,  and  have  done 
with  it. 

They  took  her  to  her  own  home,  and  when  they 
removed  her  shawl  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  George 
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Dallas's  name  was  written,  was  found  pinned  to  the 
front  of  her  dress.  It  contained  these  words :  — 

“The  boy’s  story  is  true.  I  did  not  keep  the 
diamonds  taken  out  of  the  studs.  You  sold  them 
when  you  sold  your  mother’s.  I  was  always  sorry 
you  ever  knew  us. 

^  II.  Routh.” 

«  «  «  *  » 

Geoigc  Dallas  is  in  New  York  with  Mr.  Felton, 
who  is  winding  up  all  his  affairs,  with  a  view  to  a 
permanent  residence  in  England.  Jim  Swain^ 
whose  education  includes  the  art  of  writing  now,  b 
attached  to  the  personal  service  of  Mr.  Dallas,  who 
is  understood  to  be  his  uncle’s  heir. 

Miss  Carruthers  b  at  Foynings,  not  to  be  tempted 
by  London  and  its  pleasures;  but  the  absence  of 
the  young  and  beautiful  heiress  is  not  so  deeply  de¬ 
plored  by  “  society  ”  as  it  would  be  were  it  not  gen- 
e^y  known  that  she  is  engaged. 

THB  am)  or  '*blace  sbbkp.” 


MODERN  BEAU  BRUMMELLISM.* 

Beau  Brummell  was  the  dandy  of  his  day,  and 
a  dandy  of  a  peculiar  kind.  Etymologists  tell  us 
that  the  word  “  dandy  ”  is  derived  from  the  French 
dandin,  or  “  ninny,”  or  from  the  Italian  dandola,  or 
“toy.”  Hence  a  dandy  means  one  who  dresses 
lumself  like  a  doll,  a  fop,  a  coxcomb,  a  ninny.  The 
peculiar  type  which  was  especially  represented  by 
the  famous  Brummell  was  combined  with  an  amount 
of  fastidiousness  and  helplessness  to  which  there  is 
no  parallel.  He  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  man 

Cling  himself  into  a  grade  of  society  to  which  he 
no  claim,  by  dint  of  a  certain  amount  of  assur¬ 
ance  and  a  high  estimation  of  himself.  There  is 
nothing  more  true  than  the  saying  that  the  world 
takes  a  man  at  the  value  he  sets  upon  himself.  He 
who  depreciates  himself  by  a  humility,  whether  true 
or  false,  will  not  be  esteemed  by  the  world  at  large. 
The  dealer  who  cries  “  stinking  fish  ”  b  not  likely 
to  find  much  custom  for  his  wares.  Let  a  man  assert 
himself,  and  lay  claim  to  a  certain  amount  of  wbdom, 
and  talk  like  an  oracle,  and  the  chances  are  that, 
unless  he  is  a  fool,  the  world,  having  neither  time 
nor  inclination  to  go  into  the  matter,  will  take  him 
at  his  own  valuation.  It  only  requires  perseverance, 
an  indomitable  will,  and  inoi^inate  seU-csteem,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  certain  amount  of  tact,  which,  in  this 
instance,  might  almost  be  better  called  an  instinct 
of  self-preservation,  which  prevents  a  man  from 
showing  the  cards  which  he 'holds  in  hb  own  hands. 
Some  people  arc  easily  imposed  upon  by  silence,  and 
are  apt  to  attribute  depth  of  learning  and  profundity 
of  thought  to  the  man  who  is  silent,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  he  has  nothing  to  say.  Coleridge 
says,  “  Silence  does  not  always  mark  wisdom  ” ;  and 
goes  on  to  relate  an  anecdote  in  illustration.  “  I  was 
at  dinner,  some  time  ago,  in  company  with  a  man 
who  listened  to  me  and  said  nothing  for  a  long  time ; 
hut  he  nodded  his  head,  and  I  thought  him  intelli¬ 
gent.  At  length,  towards  the  end  of  dinner,  some 
apple  dumplings  were  placed  on  the  table,  and  my 
man  had  no  sooner  seen  them  than  he  burst  forth 
with  ‘  Them ’s  the  jockeys  for  me  1  ’  He  destroyed 
whatever  prestige  he  had  acquired  by  hb  silence  by 
showing  his  folly.”  Had  he  remained  silent,  Cole¬ 
ridge  might  have  continued  to  think  him  intelligent. 
The  man  who  is  wise  enough  to  keep  his  own  coun- 
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sel  while  he  lap  claim  to  superior  gifts,  will  prob¬ 
ably  get  credit  for  all  he  claims. 

In  Brummell  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  a 
man  valued  according  to  his  own  estimate  of  himself. 
Possessing  no  great  mental  gifts,  he  worked  his  way 
I  into  the  highest  ranks  of  society,  until  he  came  into 
the  very  presence  of  royalty,  where  he  made  him¬ 
self  necessary  by  the  force  of  will,  assurance,  and 
self-conceit,  which  had  already  obtained  for  him  so 
great  a  reputation,  that  to  be  spoken  to  by  Brum- 
mell,  and  to  dress  like  him,  was  the  ambition  of  all 
I  the  dandies  of  the  day.  No  doubt  he  possessed 
great  graces  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  natural  gift 
of  an  almost  faultless  taste :  otherwise  it  would  be 
impossible  full^  to  account  for  the  completeness  of 
his  success  while  he  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  royal 
favor.  He  was  the  very  type  of  dandies,  — 

“  nrmt,  trimly  drened, 

Freib  ai  a  bridegroom  .... 

He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner. 

And  ’twizt  bis  linger  and  bis  thumb  he  held 
A  pouDcet-box,  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nose,  and  took ’t  away  again.” 

Stories  without  end  are  told  of  him,  all  pointing  to 
him  as  the  great  oracle  in  dress.  No  lady  ever  re¬ 
quired  the  attention  of  her  handmmd  more  than 
Brummell  demanded  the  assistance  of  hb  valet  dur¬ 
ing  the  tedious  operation  of  hb  toilet.  The  great 
secret  of  t^ing  a  cravat  was  known  onl^  to  Bmm- 
mell  and  his  set ;  and  it  is  reported  of  him  that  hb 
servant  was  seen  to  leave  hb  presence  with  a  large 
quantity  of  tumbled  cravats,  which,  on  being  inters 
rogated,  he  said  were  “  failures,”  so  important  were 
cravats  in  those  days,  and  so  critical  the  tying  of 
them.  His  fastidiousness  and  helplessness  are  ex¬ 
hibited  side  by  side  in  thb  anecdote.  'The  one,  that 
there  should  have  been  so  many  “  failures  ”  before 
he  could  be  satisfied ;  the  other,  that  he  should  have 
required  the  assistance  of  a  valet,  or,  indeed,  of  any 
hand  except  his  own  in  tying  it. 

Thb  fastidiousness  and  helplessness  are  not,  ho'W- 
ever,  confined  to  any  age.  Indolence,  conceit,  love 
of  dress,  and  helplessness,  will  always  exist  so  long 
as  we  have  bodies  to  pamper  and  to  deck.  There 
will  always  be  men  who  devote  much  time  and 
thought  to  their  personal  appearance,  who  “  shine  so 
brisk,  and  smell  so  sweet,  and  talk  so  like  a  waiting 
gentlewoman  ” ;  men  who  try  on  coat  after  coat,  and 
waistcoat  after  waistcoat,  that  their  effect  may  be 
faultless ;  who  consider  harmony  of  color,  and  the 
cut  of  a  coat,  or  the  fit  of  a  shoe  or  a  boot,  matters 
of  the  greatest  moment  in  life  ;  who,  whether  beard¬ 
less  boys  or  elderly  men,  never  piass  a  looking-glass 
without  stealing  sly  glances  at  themselves,  and  never 
move  except  with  care  and  caution,  lest  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  their  hair,  or  some  portion  of  their  toilet, 
should  be  marred.  The  elderly  dandies  study  to  be 
bien  conserves,  while  the  younger  ones  care  only 
never  to  be  behind  the  fa.<<hion  of  the  day,  be  it  what 
it  mc^.  In  a  certain  Ibtlessness  of  manner  they, 
like  Brummell,  demand  the  constant  attention  of  a 
valet.  They  require  him  to  stand  behind  them  and 
arrange  the  parting  of  their  hair  at  the  back  of  the 
head  and  to  smooth  it,  to  make  the  collar  and  tie 
tie  well,  to  tighten  the  waistcoat,  and  put  on  the 
coat  artistically,  and  press  out  any  creases,  to  put 
the  right  quantity  of  pertume  on  the  handkerchief, 
and,  in  fine,  to  be  responsible  for  their  appearance. 
These  dandies  cannot  lace  or  unlace  tneir  own 
boots;  they  cannot  take  off  their  own  eoat;  and 
never  for  a  moment  dream  of  packing  their  o'wn 
clothes,  or  of  looldng  after  their  own  luggage  when 
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they  travel.  They  look  for,  expect,  and  demand  an 
amount  of  attention  which  any,  who  do  not  happen 
to  be  somewhat  behind  the  scenes,  would  suppose 
none  but  the  most  helpless  of  women  would  require. 

It  by  no  means  follows  that  they  have  been  brought 
up  in  such  Sybarite  habits.  Love  of  ease,  love  of 
self-importance,  or  a  mistaken  idea  that  it  indicates 
high  breeding,  have  led  to  this  unmanliness.  There 
is  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  they  who 
have  Men  most  accustomed  to  what  arc  called  the 
luxuries  of  life  from  their  very  cradle,  arc  the  most 
dependent  upon  them.  Perhaps  some  of  the  most 
independent  men  are  to  be  found  among  those  who 
have  all  their  lives  been  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
every  comfort,  while,  on  the  other  hana,  they  who 
have  come  into  possession  of  them  only  recently, 
and  by  a  lucky  stroke  of  fortune,  lay  the  most  stress 
upon  them,  and  are  very  tenacious  of  them,  as  if 
the  secret  of  true  happiness  were  bound  up  in  them. 
Nothing  illustrates  this  more  than  the  noble  and 
manly  way  in  which  some  of  those  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  very  lap  of  luxury  bore  the  hard¬ 
ships  and  adversities  of  a  soldier’s  life  during  the 
war  in  the  Crimea.  Then  it  was  that  the  true 
metal  showed  itself;  that  good  blood  proved  itself 
by  noble  deeds. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
devise  anything  more  hideous  or  unbecoming  than 
the  dress  of  a  gentleman  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  may  be  easy  and  comfortable,  and  a  wider  mar¬ 
gin  may  be  allowed  to  the  caprice  of  individuals ; 
but,  in  all  its  forms,  it  is  ugW  and  deficient  in  both 
picturesque  and  pictorial  effect  One  of  the  great 
charms  of  Vandyice’s  pictures,  apart,  of  course,  from 
their  exquisite  painting,  lies  in  ue  dress.  They  arc 
all  such  courtly  gentlemen,  and  one  feels  to  m  in 
each  good  company  as  one  admires  them.  Theirs 
was  no  fancy  dress  put  on  for  the  occasion,  no  spe¬ 
cial  dandyism,  but  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  times, 
such  as  men  of  their  rank  and  position  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  wear.  There  was  much  more  etiquette  in 
dress  formerly  than  now  exists,  just  as  there  was 
much  more  formality  in  all  they  did.  Ruffles  and 
buckles,  silk  hose  and  doublets,  were  not  adopted 
specially  by  any  one  more  devoted  than  his  neigh¬ 
bors  to  the  love  and  science  of  dress. 

Men  and  women  were  more  courteous  to  one 
another,  outwardly  at  least,  than  they  now  are. 
Children  rose  up  at  the  entrance  of  their  parents, 
and  did  not  resume  their  seats  while  thc^  were 
standing.  No  man  would  address  any  lady  in  pub¬ 
lic  with  his  head  covered.  Young  men  would  take 
off  their  hats  even  to  their  equi£,  always  to  their 
elders.  The  old  minuet  de  la  cour  was  a  very  se¬ 
date  kind  of  dance  compared  with  those  of  the 
present  day.  If  we  have  gained  in  freedom,  we 
nave  lost  a  great  deal  of  outward  mutual  respect. 
Much  of  what  we  mean  still  remains  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  where  there  is  a  considerable  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  various  classes  in  matters  of  dress.  Tlie 
peasant  has  his  or  her  style,  and  the  nobles  theirs, 
while  the  intermediate  classes  have  their  distinctive 
styles.  These  distinctions  are  now  abolished.  We 
have  no  national  costume ;  and  the  lowest  menials 
endeavor  to  imitate,  to  the  best  of  their  powers,  the 
grandest  lords  and  ladies  in  the  land. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  infer,  from  the  pic¬ 
tures  which  have  neen  handed  down  to  us,  that  there 
was  more  dand^m  formerly  than  now.  Who  would 
lay  anything  of  the  kind  to  the  charge  of  Lord  Nel¬ 
son  ?  Yet  we  find  him  represented  to  us,  in  paint¬ 
ings  deroriptive  of  his  great  naval  action,  dressed  in 


knee-breeches,  silk  stockings,  and  all  the  accessories 
of  a  court  dress. 

It  was  the  custom  which  prevailed  at  that  period 
and  is  by  no  means  a  fashion  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  is  used  to  denote  super-excellence  and 
super-fastidiousness  in  dress.  At  the  death  of  Ijord 
Nelson  the  officers  who  surrounded  that  great  hero 
are  depicted  dressed  according  to  the  custom  which 
was  as  much  de  rigueur  as  it  is  now  for  officers  in 
the  army  and  navy  to  put  on  their  uniforms  when 
they  go  into  the  presence  of  royalty.  To  compare 
^mall  things  with  great,  we  find  that  Lord  Winchel- 
sea’s  Eleven  played  at  cricket  in  silver-laced  hats, 
knee-breeches,  and  silk  stockings.  Bumps  and  even 
blood  would  occasionally  show  and  come  through 
the  stockings ;  and  it  is  related  of  one  man  that  he 
tore  a  finger-nail  ofi'  against  his  shoe-buckle  in  pick¬ 
ing  up  a  ball !  There  must  have  been  a  very  diffe> 
ent  kind  of  bowling  then  to  that  which  now  pre¬ 
vails,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  necessity  for  pads  of 
all  kinds  and  descriptions,  and  when,  in  spite  of  pads 
and  gloves,  fingers  and,  occasionally,  even  legs  are 
broken  by  the  excessive  violence  of  the  bowling. 

The  formality  and  courtliness  of  dress  which  ex¬ 
isted  even  to  so  late  a  period  as  that  to  which  we 
have  referred,  may  be  said  to  have  gone  out  with 
hoops  and  powder.  Our  ancestors,  no  doubt,  de¬ 
plored  the  changes  which  took  place  in  their  days, 
and  sighed  over  the  introduction  of  novelties,  and 
the  freedom  or  license,  as  it  may  be  called,  in  dress 
in  our  times  would  have  shocked  their  sense  of  pro¬ 
priety,  for  we  find  an  amusing  account  in  the  Spec- 
talor  of  the  alarm  felt  at  the  way  in  which  ladies 
dressed  themselves  for  riding,  “  in  a  hat  and  feather, 
a  riding-coat  and  periwig,  or  at  least  tying  up  their 
hair  in  a  bag  or  ribbon,  in  imitation  of  the  smart 
part  of  the  opposite  sex,”  which  the  astonished 
countrymian  described  as  “a  gentleman  in  a  coat 
and  hat.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  certain  amount  of 
attention  to  dress  is  necessary,  so  far  as  it  effects 
personal  cleanliness  and  neatness.  A  well-dressed 
man,  that  is  to  say,  a  man  who  dresses  like  a  gentle¬ 
man,  neither  like  a  fop,  nor  a  clerk,  nor  a  tailor  who 
makes  his  own  back  his  advertisement,  is  sure  to  be 
well  received  in  all  good  society.  Goldsmith  sa^'s 
that  “  Processions,  cavalcades,  and  all  that  fund  of 
gay  frippery  furnished  out  by  tailors,  barbers,  and 
tirewomen,  mechanically  influence  the  mind  into 
veneration ;  an  emperor  in  his  nightcap  would  not 
meet  with  half  the  respect  of  an  emperor  with  a 
crown.”  The  only  complaint  made  against  our  gra¬ 
cious  Queen,  when  she  visited  Ireland,  by  some  of 
her  poor  Irish  subjects  was,  that  “  she  was  dressed 
like  anjr  other  lady,  and  had  no  crown  on  her  head.” 
There  is  much  worldly  wisdom  in  payiM  some  heed 
to  the  adornment  of  the  outer  man.  It  is  a  good 
letter  of  introduction ;  but  when  it  goes  beyond 
that,  and  branches  out  into  excesses  of  foppery,  it 
becomes  unmanly,  and,  as  such,  cannot  be  too  much 
condemned.  TVnen  young  men  are  either  so  help¬ 
less  or  fastidious  that  the  consuiin  i»r?s'?n''e  of  a 
valet  during  their  toilet  is  a  sine  qua  non ;  iliut  the 
parting  at  the  back  of  the  head  requires  as  much  at¬ 
tention  as  a  lady’s  “  back  hair  ” ;  it  is  time,  indeed, 
that  some  such  satirist  as  the  old  Spectator  should 
rise  up  and  turn  them  into  ridicule. 

But  of  all  the  fops  in  existence,  the  old  fop  is  the 
most  contemptible.  A  man  who  has  outlived  his 

feneration ;  who  trips  like  Agag  “  delicately,”  to 
ide  the  infirmities  of  age,  or  affect  a  youth  that  has 
long  ceased  •,  who  competes  with  the  young  men 
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of  the  'day  in  his  attentions  to  the  fair  sex ;  who 
dresses  in  the  very  extreme  of  the  prevailing  fashion 
of  the  day,  with  shirts  elaborately  embroidered, 
and  wristbands  fastened  toother  with  conspicuously 
magnificent  sleeve-links,  which  he  is  always  pulling 
d^n,  either  to  show  them  or  to  establish  the  fact, 
which  no  one  would  care  to  dispute,  that  he  has  a 
clean  shirt  to  his  back ;  who  is  scented  and  per¬ 
fumed  ;  whose  wig,  faultlessly  made,  is  judiciously 
sprinkled  with  a  few  gray  hairs  that  it  may  appear 
to  be  his  own  hair  when  he  has  long  ceased  to  have 
any  to  boast  of ;  who  uses  dyes  and  cosmetics  that 
the  marks  of  age  may  be  obliterated  and  the  bloom 
of  youth  imitated ;  who  is  in  a  flutter  of  delight 
when  any  one  conversant  with  his  weakness  is  kind 
enough  to  mistake  him  for  his  own  son  or  the  hus¬ 
band  of  one  of  his  daughters ;  such  a  man  is  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  both  pity  and  contempt.  When  age  is  not 
accompanied  by  wisdom,  but  exhibits  only  the  folly 
of  which  man’s  weakness  is  capable,  it  is  a  hopeless 
case. 

Dirty  fops  are  an  especial  abomination.  Men, 
young  or  old,  who  are  at  great  pains  to  adorn  them¬ 
selves  without  the  most  scrupulous  regard  to  clean¬ 
liness:  who  wear  many  rings  upon  very  indifferently 
washed  fingert ;  who  hang  themselves  in  chains  of 
gold;  whose  shh-t  fronts  present  the  greatest  variety, 
at  different  times,  of  the  most  costly  jewelry ;  whose 
discolored  teeth  and  ill-brushed  hair  are  a  revela¬ 
tion  in  themselves,  —  such  men  only  make  their  de¬ 
fect  the  more  conspicuous  by  the  decorations  with 
which  they  overlay  it 

It  is  related  of  3  grande  dame  who  was  remark¬ 
able  for  her  wit  and  beauty,  that  she  rejected  a  man 
of  considerable  note  in  the  world,  as  well  as  an 
“  exquisite,”  of  his  day,  and  who  was  one  of  her 
most  devoted  admirers,  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  she  saw  ensconced  between  his  teeth,  when  he 
made  his  appearance  at  breakfast,  a  piece  of  spin¬ 
ach  which  she  had  noticed  the  evening  before.  It 
is  impossible  for  any  one,  whether  man,  wom.an,  or 
child,  to  be  too  particular  about  cleanliness  of  per¬ 
son  and  of  habits.  In  these  days,  when  there  are 
such  facilities  for  washing,  and  when  all  appliances 
are  so  easy  of  attainment,  it  is  perfectly  inexcusable 
in  any  one  to  fail  in  cleanliness ;  and  of  all  people, 
the  fop,  who  professes  to  make  his  person  his  study, 
is  the  most  inexcusable  if  he  neglect  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  principle  of  dandyism,  which  is,  in  fact,  its  chief, 
if  not  its  only  recommendation. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  youth  who  is  not  more 
or  less  a  dandy,  will  grow  into  an  untidy,  slovenly 
man.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  this.  Indeed, 
we  should  be  sorry  to  see  any  young  man  altogether 
indifferent  about  his  personal  appearance.  It  is  not 
that  which  offends.  It  is  rather  the  excess  to  which 
it  is  carried ;  when  self  becomes  the  all-absorbing 
subject  upon  which  thought,  time,  and  labor  are 
spent  ;  when  it  degenerates  into  foppery,  into  an 
effeminacy,  into  a  certain  listlessness,  helplessness, 
and  affectation  which  are  unworthy  of  a  man.  It  is 
finicalness  of  dandyism,  and  not  its  neatness  and 
cleanliness,  that  we  quarrel  with,  on  the  principle 
that  whatever  detracts  from  manliness  is  unworthy 
of  a  man. 


THE  LEFT  SLIPPER. 

“  I  THOUGHT  fairies  were  obsolete,  and  Cinderella 
nowhere,”  I  exclaimed  one  morning,  drawing  out 
from  under  the  sofa  of  my  sitting-room  a  small  slip¬ 
per  for  a  left  foot ;  “  but  if  ever  there  was  a  lady. 


be  she  a  Cinderella  or  Susannah,  who  had  a  smaller 
foot  than  this  would  fit,  I  should  like  to  see  her, 
that ’s  all.” 

I  sat  down  again  to  my  coffee  and  ham,  and 
wondered  however  it  could  happen  that  Mrs. 
Pottle,  my  worthy  and  obseijuious  landlady,  should 
have  allowed  the  slipper  to  have  been  overlooked 
in  the  “  thorough  cleaning  ”  she  had  assured  me 
always  took  place  between  the  exit  and  entree  of 
her  different  sets  of  lodgers ;  yet  here  it  was.  The 
shining  of  the  soft,  bronze-colored  leather  had  at¬ 
tracted  my  eye  as  the  sun  lit  up  the  abyss  beneath 
the  sofa ;  and  now,  what  must  I  do  with  it  ?  Per¬ 
haps,  after  all,  it  was  Mrs.  Pottle’s  own;  but  I 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  her  elephantine  foot  finding 
entrance  there :  perhaps  it  belonged  to  a  child  or 
grandchild ;  but  it  was  not  a  probable  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  mysteiy.  It  could  surely  not  be  kept 
under  the  sofa  for  -ornament ;  and  yet  how  should 
such  a  thing  as  one  slipper  not  be  missed,  if  the 
owner  posse^d  two  feet  V 

However,  the  little  innocent-looking  slipper,  fit  to 
case  a  very  fairy’s  foot,  lay  there  and  destroyed  my 
peace  of  mind  as  I  looked  at  it.  My  readers  may 
laugh  at  me  as  they  choose  ;  but  I  will  frankly  con¬ 
fess,  that  whilst  some  men  fall  in  love  with  a  bunch 
of  curls,  a  pair  of  eyes,  a  smile,  a  hand,  a  voice,  I 
was,  before  breakfast  was  half  over,  head  and  ears 
in  love  with  a  slipper.  It  was  folly,  —  nonsense,  — 
of  course ;  but  so  it  was.  Philosophers  would  say 
it  was  the  form  that  my  imagination  conjured  up  as 
the  real  owner  of  the  slipper ;  but  I  don’t  care  to  be 
so  particular,  —  I  believe  I  fell  in  love  with  the  little 
slipper  itself.  Such  a  pretty  little  thing  it  looked 
and  felt  as  I  turned  it  over  in  my  hand,  with  its  silken 
sandals,  and  rosette  of  blue,  and  its  neat  lining  of 
white  silk ;  a  dainty  little  article,  indeed,  perfumed 
with  a  soft,  sweet  odor  of  roses,  that  all  its  long 
isolation  from  its  sweet  mistress  had  not  wholly 
destroyed. 

I  heard  Mrs.  Pottle  ascending  the  stairs  with  my 
letters,  and  hastily  put  the  slipper  in  my  coat-pocket 
I  had  determined  that  I  would  be  guilty  of  theft,  if 
theft  it  was,  sooner  than  part  with  my  new  treasure. 
The  landlady  entered,  “  Letters,  sir,  if  you  please, 
sir !” 

“  Thank  you,”  I  answered  coolly,  and  let  her  go 
again ;  though  I  longed  for  the  history  of  her  previ¬ 
ous  lodgers.  I  thought  she  eyed  me  suspiciously, 
but,  of  course,  I  was  mistaken ;  and  I  turned  and 
finished  my  breakfast,  and  then  broke  open  the  en¬ 
velopes  of  my  letters. 

I  ring  the  bell.  Mrs.  Pottle  enters.  I  am  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  sofa  reading  the  paper ;  but  I  just  say 
carelessly,  “  You  have  kept  these  lodgings  some  time, 
I  suppose,  Mrs.  Pottle  ?  ” 

“Law !  yes,  sir,”  she  answers,  stopping  short  in 
the  general  gathering  together  of  plates  and  dishes ; 
“  nigh  upon  twenty  years.  Through  my  poor  Sam¬ 
uel  Ming  taken  off  early,  sir,  I  was  obliged  to  begin 
at  forty.  Now  I ’m  turned  sixty,  sir ;  though  some 
do  say,”  said  Mrs.  Pottle  with  a  smile,  “  that  they 
hanjly  can  think  't  is  more  than  a  few  years  ago  I 
began,  —  I ’m  so  much  the  same.” 

“  There  they  are  right,”  I  ssdd,  willing  to  propiti¬ 
ate  Mrs.  Pottle,  —  “  you  might  as  well  pass  for  My, 
and  a  young  looking  woman  at  that ;  but,  however, 
what  sort  of  people  do  you  mostly  get  here, — 
young  men,  like  I  am,  in  merchant’s  offices,  or 
something  of  that  kind  ?  ” 

“  Well,  yes,  sir ;  first  and  last,  I ’ve  had  some 
scores  of  clerks  and  junior  partners  :  but  still, 
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’t  is  n’t  always  so;  but  there  was  one  young  man, — 
nearly  the  first  I  ever  had  —  ” 

I  did  not  exactly  want  a  twenty  years’  list  of 
lodgers,  so  I  interrupted  the  worthy  soul  by  saying, 
“  But  who  have  you  had  lately  ?  —  who  was  the 
last  now,  before  I  came  ?  ” 

“  A  curious  old  couple,  sir,  as  you  ever  cast  eyes 
on.” 

“ Old ! ”  I  gasped.  “I  —  ” 

Mrs.  Pottle  did  not,  I  suppose,  notice  my  agita- 
Uon,  but  replied,  “Yes,  sir,  the  gentleman  about 
seventy-five,  1  should  think,  and  the  lady  might  be 
a  year  older  or  younger,  —  not  much  difference  be¬ 
tween  them  —  But  1  ^g  your  pardon,  —  that ’s 
your  ’bus,  sir.”  And  Mrs.  Pottle  disappeared  with 
the  tray  Just  as  the  horn  and  the  rattling  wheels 
were  distinctly  beard,  nearing  the  terrace.  I  put 
on  my  hat  mechanically,  and  went  down  stairs,  vexed 
with  the  abrupt  termination  to  her  recital  As  1 
rode  along  the  thought  struck  me  that  the  whole 
affair  was  a  trick,  and  that  Mrs.  Pottle  wanted  to 
bind  me  to  the  spot,  or  make  me  interested  in  her 
house,  or  inveigled  in  some  foolish  love  affair.  This 
decided  me  to  take  no  notice  of  her  attempts  at 
conversation  for  the  future,  and  not  even  to  permit 
her  to  finish  the  stoiy'  begun  in  the  morning. 

Just  then  the  ommbus  stopped,  and  an  old  mtuden 
lady,  whom  I  had  known  through  her  acquuntance 
with  a  much-respected  aunt  of  mine,  similarly  cir¬ 
cumstanced  as  to  age  and  matrimony,  entered  it.  I 
politely  handed  her  to  a  seat  for  my  aunt’s  sake,  and 
commenced  a  conversation  which  I  strove  to  render 
interesting,  though  my  mind  was  certainly  very  ab¬ 
sent  that  day ;  so  ab^nt,  that  in  one  of  the  pauses 
of  our  discourse  I  incauUously  drew  out  my  pocket- 
handkerchief  to  wipe  my  forehead,  and  with  it  — 
horror  of  horrors ! — the  little  bronze-colored  slipper, 
with  its  blue  rosette.  I  shook  it  hastily  from  my 
lap  into  the  straw  beneath,  but  the  old  lady  had 
seen  it,  and  I  felt  aghast  as  I  remembered  that  the 
story  of  that  little  slipper  for  the  left  foot  of  my 
pretty  Cinderella  would  probably  cost  me  5,0001  of 
my  very  discreet  aunt's  money. 

Should  1  throw  myself  on  the  old  lady’s  mercy  at 
once,  —  in  the  omnibus,  —  by  confessing  the  truth  ? 
But  would  she  be  likely  to  believe  me  if  I  did  ?  I 
thought  not.  1  should  only  have  falsehood  added  to 
the  black  list  already  prepared,  I  doubted  not,  for 
presentation  to  my  aunt.  I  knew  the  old  lady 
would  not  go  as  tar  as  I  did,  for  she  had  already 
told  me  her  destination ;  so  I  kept  my  own  foot  on 
one  edge  of  the  little  slipper,  determined  to  pick  it 
up  ag^n,  spite  of  all,  at  the  first  opportunity. 

“  I  think  you  dropped  something,  sir,”  said  my 
aunt’s  friend  coldly. 

“  Nothing  of  consequence,  I  think,  thank  you,”  I 
replied,  in  confusion. 

“  I  should  rather  think  it  was  of  great  conse¬ 
quence,”  she  remarked,  cruelly ;  “  doubtless  the 
young  lady  wants  her  slipper  matched  or  mended.” 

Tim  young  lady  !  What  young  lady  ?  Ah  !  if  I 
could  only  find  this  Cinderella  1  Deeply  mortified, 

I  said  no  more ;  and  the  old  lady  soon  left  me.  I 
went  into  the  office,  carrying  my  handkerchief  in  a 
different  pocket,  that  I  might  not  draw  out  the  slip¬ 
per  with  it;  and  sat  down  to  my  writing ;  but  my 
bead  was  confused,  and  that  little  bronze  slipper 
danced  over  the  page,  over  every  line  of  my  ledger, 
in  each  leaf  of  the  memorandum-book.  “  If  things 
go  on  like  this,”  I  exclaimed,  mentally,  “  I  shml 
grow  mad  about  that  slipper.  I  almost  wish  I  had 
never  seen  it” 


,  Just  then  one  of  the  partners  came  into  the  office. 
“  Haley,”  he  said,  “  did  you  pick  up  an  account 
written  on  a  slip  of  paper,  of  an  or^sr  to  be  exe. 
cuted  for  Grylls  ?  ” 

“  I  did,  sir,  and  put  it  in  my  pocket-book,  as  I 
thought  you  had  most  likely  dropped  it” 

“  Thank  you,  Haley.  Just  like  you.  I  admire  a 
young  fellow  that  has  his  wits  about  him.” 

I  put  my  hand  in  for  the  pocket-book,  and  forgot 
all  about  the  slipper  for  a  moment  in  my  pleasure  at 
my  employer’s  praise ;  but  it  had  not  forgotten  me 
and  tumbled  out.  The  sandals,  being  entangled 
with  the  pocket-book,  hung  from  my  hand,  as  I 
slipped  the  elastic  off  the  book,  and  then  the  slipper 
fell  upon  the  floor.  All  this  happened  much  more 
quickly  than  I  have  written  it,  but  a  grave  frown  rest¬ 
ed  on  my  employer’s  face  as  I  handed  him  the  paper. 

“  Take  care,  Haley.  Don’t  resent  it  if  I  give  you 
a  fatherly  word  of  warning.  It  is  better  a  young 
man  should  not  carry  such  things  in  his  pocket;  at 
least,  should  not  allow  other  people  to  see  them.” 

1  looked  up  astonished.  Mr.  Arnold,  second 
partner  in  the  firm,  was  fifty  years  of  age,  and  a 
bachelor.  What  did  he  know  about  such  things? 

“  I  think  I  could  explain  to  your  satisfaction,  sir, 
that  this  is  an  accident,  if  you  had  time ;  and  really 
involves  nothing  at  all  wrong.” 

“  I  quite  believe  you,  Haley ;  but  every  one  won’t 
be  so  merciful.” 

Mr.  Arnold  went  out  and  closed  the  door.  I 
never  thought,  —  never  guessed  before  what  elabo¬ 
rate  circumstances  might  depend  upon  a  slipper; 
but  when  I  got  home  I  locked  it  ^way,  deterimned 
to  bring  no  more  annoyance  upon  myself  by  keep¬ 
ing  it  too  close  at  hand. 

I  had  invited  one,  two,  or  three  young  men  a  few 
days  afterwards  to  have  a  puli  on  the  river,  and 
then  to  sup  with  me. 

After  a  pleasant  hour  and  a  half  we  came  back 
hungry  and  exhilarated.  I  conducted  my  friends 
to  my  room;  and,  whilst  we  chatted,  Mrs.  Pottle 
brought  in  supper.  A  discussion  arose  about  a 
lecture  of  Ruskm’s,  and  bis  opinion  of  a  certain 

Eicture  of  Turner’s.  “  I  can  tell  you  exactly  what 
e  said,”  I  exclaimed,  pulling  out  my  keys  and 
opening  my  desk,  “  for  I  copied  the  paragraph  into 
a  note-CKX)k.” 

I  turned  down  the  lid,  and  there  in  the  sight  of 
my  three  friends  was  —  not  only  the  note-book,  but 
the  little  left  slipper  for  that  unknown,  unseen  foot. 
A  roar  of  laughter  recalled  me  to  my  senses. 

“  Is  that  a  Chinese  specimen,  Haley  ?  I  heard 
you’d  bought  one.” 

“  What  a  sly  boy  you  are  !  Who  is  she,  Haley  ?  ” 
“  Brown,  turned  out  with  blue.  Very  tasty  in¬ 
deed,  I  should  811}'.” 

“  Meet  me  by  moonlight  alone.” 

“  Who  stole  the  slipper  V  ” 

Need  I  say  more.  Mrs.  Pottle,  walking  about  the 
room,  heanl  some  of  these  remarks,  and  gave  me,  I 
thought,  a  look  of  malicious  triumph. 

“  Be  merciful  to  a  fellow  for  once,”  I  said  desper¬ 
ately,  “  and  keep  the  affair  secret,  till  I  give  you 
leave  to  split” 

“  When  will  that  be  ?  ”  asked  Harry  Dawson. 

“  Give  me  a  month,  Harry.” 

“  And  you  ’ll  let  us  know  in  a  month  how  it  goes 
on?  ” 

“  Yes.  if  I  know  myself.” 

“  Haley  has  n’t  cheek  enough  to  carry  on  cour^ 
ing,”  said  Dawson.  “  He  hardly  knows  what ’s 
what,  or  who ’s  who,  or  when ’s  when.  I  think,  my 
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w.  >’0“  better  come  to  me  for  a  drill  in  the  art. 
I ’ve  had  plenty  of  practice  and  am  up  to  a  nice  lit¬ 
tle  thin<T  or  tvi4-  I  should  advise  you  to  get  the 
other  foot,  and  have  a  pair  of  them.” 

“You  're  a  dreadful  nuisance,  Dawson,”  said 
Frank  Jones.  “  Let  the  poor  fellow  rest  in  peace 
now,  and  come  away  home ;  it  is  getting  late.” 

Bat  I  had  no  rest  that  night ;  for  continually  that 
little  slipper  walked  round  my  bed,  and  over  my 
chest  and  on  my  forehead,  and  round  my  bed 
again. 

Ne.xt  day  I  thought  Mrs.  Pottle  looked  at  her 
epoons  and  furniture  suspiciously,  and  appeared  ill 
at  ease ;  the  day  after  that  1  found  her  hunting  be¬ 
hind  my  sofa  when  I  came  in  to  breakfast,  and  I 
ventured  to  say,  “Are  you  looking  for  anything, 
Mrs.  Pottle?” 

“  Well,  no,  sir,  thank  yon,  sir,”  she  said  hesitat- 
inelr:  and  immediately  went  down  stairs  for  the 
coffee-pot. 

When  I  returned  home  in  the  evening  there  was 
s  young  lady  in  the  passage  talking  to  Mrs.  Pottle  ; 
but  I  passed  np  without  a  close  investigation.  Just 
M 1  turned  the  comer  of  the  staircase  1  heard  these 
words  in  a  pleasant  voice,  “  I  wish  I  could  find  it ; 
it  is  such  a  ridiculous  thing  to  lose.  I  am  almost 
snre  I  must  have  left  it  in  the  parlor  when  I  brought 
‘  H  down  to  show  grandmamma,  and  forgot  to  carry 
it  away.  I  am  sorry  to  have  troubled  you  again, 
Mrs.  Pottle,  and  it  is  of  no  very  great  consequence.” 
“  Shall  I  ask  Mr.  Haley  ?  ” 

“  0  no !  Of  course,  if  he  had  seen  it,  he  would 
have  given  it  to  you.  It  was  n’t  his.”  And  she 
laughed  a  girlish,  silvery,  merry  laugh. 

I  softly  opened  my  roomAloor  and  went  in. 
Would  she  think  me  a  thief,  then  ?  Who  was  she  ? 
The  front-door  closed  after  a  “  Good  evening,  Mrs. 
Pottle,”  and  I  looked  out  of  my  window,  and 
watched  her ;  then,  taking  my  hat  again,  ran  down 
stairs,  ol>eying  a  sudden  impulse,  and  followed  her. 

Soon  she  turned  into  a  wide  street,  then  another, 
and  then  calling  a  cab,  she  stepped  into  it ;  but  I 
heard  the  address,  —  No.  14,  Victoria  Terrace.  So 
I  calleil  another  and  followed  her.  On  we  went  till 
the  terrace  Wiis  reached,  and  I  stepped  out,  tlismissed 
the  cabman,  and  waited  for  Cinderella  to  alight  A 
carious  accident  occurred  here :  the  horse  took 
fright  as  the  driver  descended  to  open  the  door,  the 
poor  man  tell  on  the  pavement,  and  the  young  lady, 
whose  foot  was  on  the  step,  fell  into  my  arms ;  but  I 
could  not  avoid  her  receiving  a  bad  sprain,  though 
she  acted  bravely,  like  a  true  little  heroine,  and  did 
not  faint 

“  You  are  hurt,  I  fear,”  I  said,  carefully  lifting  her 
in  my  arim,  and  slowly  ascending  the  steps.  Just 
then  the  door  of  Number  14  opened ;  an  old  lady 
and  gcntleinan  and  one  or  two  servants  appeared. 
Ttie  |)oor  old  gentleman  began  to  cry.  lie  was  evi¬ 
dently  childisli.  “  Look  to  the  jioor  cab-driver,”  I 
said  to  the  servants  as  I  passed.  “  Madam,  where 
shall  I  carry  the  young  lady  ?  ” 

“  In  here  sir,  if  you  please.  I  am  so  very  much 
obliged  to  you  ;  it  woulil  have  been  the  death  of  us 
both  if  anything  ever  happened  to  Katie.” 

The  old  lady  led  the  way  to  a  handsomely  fur¬ 
nished  dining-room,  and  I  laid  Katie  on  the  sofa. 
She  openeil  a  pair  of  very  mischievous  brown  eyes, 
and  looked  up  in  my  face. 

“I’m  very  much  obliged  to  yon, sir;  I’m  afraid 
I 'm  very  heavy.  Where  is  that  poor  cabman  ? 
Will  you  see  about  him  for  me  ?  and  don’t  let  him 
want  for  anything.” 


I  promised  to  do  so,  and  to  come  back  at  once  and 
report  to  her,  and  I  hastened  down.  'The  driver 
was  lying  in  his  own  cab,  to  which  another  horse  was 
being  harnessed,  whilst  his  own,  rather  badly  wound¬ 
ed,  was  led  ofiT  to  the  stables  as  he  had  requested 
the  bystanders  it  should  be.  I  got  in  beside  the 
poor  fellow,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  hospital. 

“  I  should  like  to  see  my  wife,”  he  said. 

“  Of  (;ourse  you  would,”  I  replied.  “  I  will  go  lor 
her  at  once  ;  where  does  she  live.” 

He  gave  me  her  address,  and  I  set  off,  feeling  I 
was  fulfilling  Cinderella’s  wishes.  I  told  my  tale  to 
the  cabman’s  wife,  who  was  naturally  thrown  into 
much  distress. 

“  You  say  I  can  go  to  him  at  once,  sir  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  surely  you  can.” 

“  And  stay  the  night  with  him  ?  ” 

“  I  really  don’t  know  about  that ;  you  must  ask 
the  matron.  The  young  lady  wished  me  to  say  that 
she  hopes  you  will  allow  her  to  help  you  in  every 
way  she  can.”  I  then  put  a  sovereign  into  her 
hand,  and  left  a  card  on  which  I  bad  scribbled  “  14, 
Victoria  Terrace.”  She  thanked  me,  and  so  I  left  her. 

It  wa.s  getting  late,  but  I  proceeded  at  once  to 
Cinderella’s  abiding-place.  Outside  the  door  1 
found  a  doctor’s  carriage,  and  my  anxiety  was  at 
once  awakened.  I  rang  the  bell,  and  the  servant 
who  answered  it  told  me  that  Miss  Ayrton’s  foot  was 
badly  sprained,  and  that  her  papa,  Dr.  Ayrton,  had 
been  sent  for,  and  was  now  with  her ;  but  she  ex¬ 
pected  Miss  Kate  would  wish  to  see  me,  for  she  had 
inquired  more  than  once  if  the  gentleman  had 
brought  any  news  of  the  poor  cabman.  After  a  few 
minutes  the  girl  came  again  and  requested  me  to 
follow  her  to  the  dining-room. 

Miss  Ayrton  was  still  lying  where  I  had  left  her, 
and  the  old  gentleman  and  lady  were  at  her  side. 

“  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  sir,  to  come  again  to¬ 
night  I  have  given  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
This  is  my  papa.” 

'The  doctor  gave  his  hand  cordially.  “lam  very 
thankful  to  you,  sir,  for  saving  my  poor  little  girl 
from  what  I  feel  sure  would  have  happened  to  her 
but  for  your  presence  of  mind.” 

I  fear  I  made  an  incoherent  reply. 

“  And  now,”  said  Miss  Ayrton  with  more  anima¬ 
tion,  “  sit  down,  Mr.  HiUey,  and  tell  me  all  about 
that  poor  cabman.” 

I  did  so,  and  when  I  had  told  her  all  she  said, 
“  Poor  woman  !  I  wish  I  could  go  and  comfort  her ; 
but  you  will  see  to  her  for  me  from  time  to  time, 
won’t  you,  Mr.  Ilaley  ?  and  come  and  tell  me  some¬ 
times  V  ”  She  took  her  papa’s  purse,  and,  handing 
me  a  munificent  sum  ot  money,  said,  “  Don’t  let 
them  want  for  anything,  please,  Mr.  Haley.” 

I  readily  promised,  and  was  about  to  leave  when 
the  suppler  was  brought  in,  and  Dr.  Ayrton  invited 
me  to  take  a  lew  mouthfuls  with  him,  and  then  he 
would  drive  me  home. 

“  1  expect  it  will  be  out  of  your  way,”  I  said, 
blushing  a  little  as  I  felt  the  secret  of  my  following 
her  might  now  be  guessed  by  IMiss  Ayrton.  “I 
lodge  —  at —  at  Bum  wood  Place.” 

“  How  strange  !  ”  said  the  old  lady.  “  Why,  that 
was  the  very  place  Katie  went  to  this  afternoon  to 
inquire  about  a  slipper  she  thought  she  had  left 
there.  We  lodged  there,  sir,  a  little  while,  till  we 
found  a  house  to  suit  us.  How  very  strange !  And 
I  suppose  yon  are  in  our  old  rooms.” 

“I  have  one  parlor  and  bedroom  on  the  first 
floor,”  I  said,  quietly,  but  coloring  to  the  very  roots 
of  my  hair. 
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“  Ah,  yes ;  those  were  two  of  our  rooms ;  and  we 
had  a  parior  down  stairs  as  well.  You  don't  happen 
to  have  seen  such  a  thing  as  a  little  bronze-colored 
slipper,  with  a  blue  rosette,  anywhere,  about  the 
tuze  for  Kate  ?  ” 

“  O,  grandmamma !  please  !  ”  said  her  grand¬ 
daughter,  entreatii^ly ;  “  of  course  Mr.  Haley  can’t 
hare  seen  it.  What  a  funny  question  to  ask  a 
gentleman !  ”, 

I  looked  confused,  I  suppose,  and  the  doctor 
noticed  it 

“  Come,  come,  Mr.  Haley,  there  is  a  story  behind 
this ;  let  us  hear  it” 

I  was  in  for  it  now,  and  protested ;  but  bit  by  bit 
it  was  drawn  from  me  by  the  amused  little  group 
round  the  supper-table.  Miss  Ayrton  listened  and 
laughed  heartily,  though  her  face  was  covered  with 
blushes  too ;  and  as  I  told  of  my  old  aunt’s  friend  in 
the  omnibus.  Dr.  Ayrton  shook  his  sides  with  laugh¬ 
ter.  I  thought  I  had  certainly  made  myself  fooush 
at  last. 

When  we  withdrew,  Miss  Ayrton  said,  with  a 
K^ish  twinkle  of  her  eye,  “  You  will  bring  me  that 
left  slipper  when  you  come  again.” 

IBut  I  made  no  promise,  and  I  never  did  return 
the  “  little  bronze-colored  slipper  with  a  blue  rosette.” 
I  have  it  still,  locked  away  with  my  treasures  in  a 
private  drawer,  from  which  even  Cinderella  herself 
would  not  venture  to  subtract  her  little  slipper. 

The  cabman  is  quite  recovered,  and  is  the  owner 
of  three  cabs  instead  of  one.  My  aunt’s  wrath  never 
showed  itselfl  if  the  story  came  to  her ;  and  if  £  5,000 
should  be  extracted  from  my  legacy,  it  will,  I  am 
confident,  only  be  done  to  confer  it  upon  my  son 
and  heir,  now  lying  asleep  in  Cinderella’s  arms. 
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“  When  you  get  to  St  Malo,  don’t  go  there,  but 
to  St  Servan.” 

These  directions  may  appear  paradoxical  to  the 
uninitiated,  but  I  took  the  advice  that  was  given 
me,  and  found  it  sound  and  good.  You  see,  St 
Malo  proper,  the  quaint  old  city  within  the  walls, 
the  old-fashioned  place  with  the  five-story  gabled 
houses,  and  narrow  streets,  rivals  that  other  fair 
city  of  Cologne  in  one  sad  particular.  There  are 
strange,  unnatural,  choleraic  smells  about  the  place ; 
and  though  it  is  allowable  to  put  your  handkerchief 
up  to  your  nose  when  you  tnread  its  labyrinthine 
mazes  by  day,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  keep  your 
bedroom  window  open  by  night 

St.  Malo  is  built  on  a  peninsula,  and  is  separated 
fit>m  the  Anglicized  suburb  of  St.  Servan  by  the 
narrowest  pomble  strip  of  land.  The  St.  Servan 
houses  are  washed  by  the  sea;  the  St  Servan  streets, 
though  odoriferous  at  times,  have  not  the  everlasting 
odor  which  clings  to  the  St  Malo  alle^.  St  Servan 
boasts  of  society  and  leads  the  fashion ;  and,  what 
was  by  far  the  most  consequence  to  me,  St  Servan 
numbers  amongst  its  hotels  one  of  the  cheeriest  little 
places  I  have  ever  had  the  luck  to  fall  across,  kept 
Dy  as  charming  and  good-natured  an  English  lady 
as  I  have  ever  met 

“  Mind  you  go  to  Mrs.  C - ^’s  hotel ;  and,  re¬ 

member,  don’t  M  persuaded  into  putting  up  at  St 
Malo,”  said  my  Mentor;  or  rather,  to  be  accurate,  the 
wife  of  my  Mentor,  as  we  three  —  what  a  pleasant 
party  it  was !  —  sat  eating  bread  and  honey  among 
the  carnations,  that  grew  in  profusion  in  toe  little 


old  Frenchwoman’s  garden  overlooking  Bezel  Bar 
in  the  Island  of  Jersey.  ^ 

Mentor  el  sa  femme  were  passing  through  Jeney 
on  their  way  home  from  France.  I  was  to  start 
next  morning,  in  a  fishing-boat,  to  be  landed  some¬ 
where  or  other  on  the  coast  of  France,  but  where  I 
did  not  precisely  know  or  care.  My  friends  made 
me  die  with  laughing  at  their  description  of  the  ra- 

rious  folks  I  should  find  at  Mrs.  C - ’s.  Ther 

primed  me  with  chaff  to  fire  at  the  hypochondriacal 
Indian  civil  servant,  as  hale  and  hearty,  and  as  jolly 
a  fellow  as  could  be  found,  who  had  a  penchant  for 
tartlets  and  other  toothsome  dainties,  and  a  firoj 
idea  that  his  liver  was  so  diseased  that  he  wu  a 
doomed  man.  They  told  me  of  Madame  and  Ma- 
dame’s  “  chat,”  who  was  invariably  getting  lost  or 
eaten  or  boiled ;  of  the  fussy  “  notaire  ”  who  dined 
at  the  table  d’hdte  every  day,  and  touted  to  let  or 
sell  the  Villa  Cub^  on  whose  merits  he  esmatiated 
so  loudly  and  persistently,  that  he  made  Mr.  Brian 
Boru,  an  honest,  plain-spoken  Irishman,  relieve  him¬ 
self  of  such  a  volley  of  invectives,  in  English  asides, 
that  we  were  all  in  an  agony  of  fear  lest  the  **  no¬ 
taire  ”  had  not,  by  chance,  on  his  travels  picked  np 
a  word  or  so  of  our  mother  tongue.  Thej^  told  me 
of  the  Colonel  and  the  Colonel’s  child,  with  a  face 
like  one  of  Raphael’s  angels ;  in  fact,  they  told  me 
so  much,  and  so  far  excited  my  curiosity,  that  when 
at  last  I  got  to  St.  Malo  I  did  go  to  St.  ^rvan. 

“  I  don’t  know  where  I ’m  to  put  you,  sir,”  were 
Mrs.  C - ’s  first  words.  “  We  are  perfectly  full.” 

I  protested  I  had  come  all  the  way  to  St.  ^rvan 

on  purpose  to  put  up  at  Mrs.  C - ’s.  “  Had  she 

the  heart  to  turn  me  out  ?  ” 

“  Would  you  mind  an  attic  ?  ” 

“  Not  in  the  least.” 

And  so  I  went  to  the  attic,  the  airiest  and  best 
bedroom  by  far  in  the  house  as  it  turned  out.  The 
window  looked  out  upon  the  sea,  and  when  I 
opened  it  at  night  the  pleasant  burning  of  the 
water  on  the  roc^  below  lulled  me  comfortably  to 
sleep. 

I^d  not  been  in  St.  Servan  half  an  hoiu:  before 
I  met,  most  unexpectedly,  one  of  my  most  intimate 
friend.  'There  were  a  few  minutes  to  spare  before 
table  d’hdte,  so  I  took  myself  off  to  inspect  the  fer¬ 
ry,  which  I  had  been  told  was  the  nearest  and  by 
far  the  most  convenient  way  to  St  Malo.  A  boat 
full  of  passei^rs  had  just  arrived  at  the  steps. 
One  by  one  I  watched  the  passengers  disembark. 
A  handsome  St.  Bernard  dog  first  attracted  my 
attention.  He  had  something  in  his  mouth. 
Where  had  I  seen  that  dog  before  ?  Not  in  the 
Regent’s  Park!  Up  the  st^  came  the  owner, 
there  was  no  doubt  of  that.  Boating  shoes,  thick¬ 
set  frame,  general  get-up  most  decidedly  English ! 
Pot-hat!  mngston  ribbon!  Could  it  be  possible! 
Of  course ! 

It  was  the  Captain  ! 

There  was  a  wild  yell  of  recognition  on  both  sides 
which  made  poor  Alphonse  stara.  He  was  not  ac¬ 
customed  to  such  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  from  the 
lips  of  any  Englishman. 

The  Captiun  f  I  will  call  him  so  for  the  future, 
seeing  that  he  led  our  little  English  company  at  St 
Malo)  had  been  at  St  Servan  for  some  weeks,  and 
he  meditated  staying  some  weeks  longer.  He  was 
there  with  his  “  people,”  he  said,  and  was  reading 
very  hard.  I  knew  very  well  what  that  meant  I 
have  been  acquunted  with  the  Captain  for  some 
years  now,  and  he  is  always  reading  very  hard.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowled^,  however,  I  have  never 
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leen  him  with  a  book  in  his  hand.  I  have  called  for 
him  at  his  chambers  scores  of  times,  and  never  found 
him  at  home.  Five  minutes’  conversation  with  the 
Captain  told  me  his  exact  position  at  St.  Servan. 
GilW  as  he  was  —  singularly  gifted,  I  may  say  — 
in  the  art  of  hitting  a  sixer  to  leg,  rowing  stroke  in 
•  four  oar,  running  a  two-mile  race,  playing  a  game 
at  billiards,  swimming  round  the  Fort,  dancing  till 
any  hour  in  the  morning,  and  singing  and  playing 
irith  s^-mpathy,  consummate  taste  and  skill,  my 
friend  the  Captain  was  evidently  an  acquisition  at 
St.  Servan.  He  was  looked  up  to  and  quoted  as 
an  authority  by  the  little  band  of  university  men, 
public  school-boys,  barristers,  officers,  civil  servants, 
cum  muUi<i  aliis  who  happened  to  be  in  St  Servan 
or  St  Malo;  and  as  to  the  women,  —  well,  they 
hung  about  the  piano,  and  insisted  on  the  most  per¬ 
fect  silence  when  ho  sung  German  Lieder  in  his 
sweet  persuasive  voice,  and  were  invariably  talking 
about  and  quoting  “  the  young  tutor  and  his  dog.” 
How  they  got  hold  of  that  notion  about  the  tutor 
I  can’t  conceive.  He  was  no  more  a  tutor  than 
I  was;  but  they  stuck  to  their  original  notion, 
and  in  a  few  days  talked  of  me  as  the  “  tutor’s 
friend.” 

“I  say,  old  boy,  look  here,”  said  the  Captain, 
seizing  me  by  the  arm,  and  half  dragging  me  across 
the  street.  “  Do  you  see  that  blue  bill  ?  Read  it, 
and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it” 

I  read  the  heading,  which  was  as  follows  :  — 

“  Jeox  AthlHiqnei  d’Amateurs, 

A  la  Caserne  de  St.  Servan, 

Far  permiiaion  de  M.  le  Colonel  du  TS  nigiment 
d’Intanlerie. 

14  Aoat,  1868.” 

Then  followed  the  list  of  sports  and  the  names  of 
the  committee  and  stewards.  'The  Captain  was  the 
hon.  sec. 

“  Athletic  sports,”  said  I ;  “  that  will  be  no  end  of 
iim.  But  I  had  no  idea  that  there  were  enough 
English  here  to  get  them  up  or  insure  their  achiev¬ 
ing  anything  like  success.” 

“  My  dear  fellow,”  stud  the  Captain,  “  these  races 
are  creating  the  most  profound  excitement.  'The 
French  officers  do  nothing  but  chatter  about  them ; 
and  as  to  the  English  girls  here,  they  have  behaved 
in  the  most  plucky  manner,  and  collected  every  far¬ 
thing  of  the  money  fpr  the  prizes.  If  only  to  repay 
their  kindness,  we  must  try  and  make  those  races 
go  off  well.” 

“  'There  are  some  good  names  in  the  list  of  stew¬ 
ards,”  said  I. 

“  O  yes,  there  are  plenty  of  well-known  Eton, 
Harrow,  and  Alarlborough  men  staying  here.  But 
what  do  you  think  of  this  ?  ” 

He  pointed  with  his  finger  to  the  last  line  of  the 

“  Le  Juge  —  Dalhousie  MacGregor,  Esej.” 

“It’s  our  only  fictitious  name,”  he  said:  “and 
I  thought  I ’d  get  a  good  one  while  I  was  about 
it” 

The  Captain  would  not  hear  of  my  leaving  France 
in  three  days’  time,  as  I  had  originidly  intended. 
So,  bribed  with  the  pleasant  prospect  of  lots  of 
dances,  picnics,  croquet  parties,  fascinating  ac- 
qmuntanccs,  and,  above  all,  the  famous  “  Jeux  Ath- 
Utiques,”  I  ultimately  gave  way,  and  promised  to 
stay  a  little  longer. 

“  You  must  come  to  dinner  with  us  to-night,  at 
any  rate,”  said  the  Captain,  “  and  go  to  the  Casino 
afterwards.  They  are  going  to  play  Offenbach’s 
“  Lischen  et  Frischen  ”  this  evening.  You  re¬ 


member  the  Alsatian  duet  in  it,  of  course,  that  we 
used  to  rave  about  at  poor  old  Billy’s  Friday  even¬ 
ings  ?  Why  did  the  old  monster  go  and  live  down 
at  Beulah  Spa,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  burying 
himself  amongst  early  Christians,  tormented  for 
everlasting  —  and  serve  him  ^ht  —  with  invitations 
to  buttered  toast  and  prayen.  After  the  operetta 
there  will  be  a  swell  dance.  You ’ve  got  your  dress- 
clothes,  I  hope  ?  ” 

By  the  luckiest  accident  in  the  world  I  had 
brought  my  dress-clothes;  so  I  repmred  to  Mrs. 

C - ^’s,  not  to  table  d’hdte,  as  she  fondly  imagined, 

but  to  tell  her  that  I  had  found  a  friend,  and  want¬ 
ed  a  latch-key!  I  did  more  than  this,  for  I  per¬ 
suaded  the  dyspeptic  civil  servant  to  come  on  to  the 
Casino  in  the  evening,  much  to  the  horror  of  his 
wife  and  the  other  l^ies,  who  drank  tea  to  an 
alarming  extent  after  table  d’hdte,  and  went  to  bed 
regularly  at  half  past  nine  every  evening.  I  think 
they  thought  me  a  sad  reprobate,  but  that  is  no  mat¬ 
ter.  We  were  all  very  good  friends,  and  I  was  a  cap¬ 
ital  excuse  on  more  than  one  occasion  for  the  male 
portion  of  the  community.  The  tea-table,  you  know, 
was  all  very  well  in  its  way.  I  thought  it  particu¬ 
larly  delightful  when  one  of  the  prettiest,  most  pi~ 
quanle  little  French  girls  imaginable  took  me  into  a 
comer  and  made  me  teach  her  English ;  but  my  fas¬ 
cinating  friend  would  to  back  with  her  sister-in-law 
to  Paris ;  whereupon  I  plunged  into  reckless  dissi¬ 
pation,  and  dragged  off  all  me  respectable  married 
men  to  the  Casino,  Cafd  Chantant,  or  Cafd  de  la 
Paix,  famed  for  its  billiard-tables  and  gloria. 

I  dined  with  the  Captain  and  his  “  people  ”  ac¬ 
cording  to  arrangement.  AVhat  a  treat  it  was  to 
hear  the  cheerful  ring  of  friendly  voices  again,  and 
to  talk  over  adventures  and  home,  and  to  get  an  af¬ 
fectionate  greeting  after  so  much  loneliness  among 
strangers!  After  dinner  we  went  to  the  Casino. 
'The  Casino  at  St  Malo  is  not  a  large  or  imposing 
building,  but  it  is  admirably  fitted  up,  and  possess¬ 
ing,  as  it  does,  an  excellent  floor,  and  being  well 
arranged  for  dancing,  the  ball  nights  are  mways 
popular,  and  attends  by  the  best  people  of  both 
towns. 

I  was  soon  friends  with  Oxford,  Eton,  Harrow, 
and  Marlborough,  and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time 
had  been  introduced  to  all  the  English  girls,  and 
danced  a  long,  long  valse  with  the  “  Chic  ”  girl,  as 
they  profanely  called  her  there.  The  “  Chic  ”  girl 

«id  1  became  great  friends.  She  was  a  mystery, 
is  young  lady.  There  was  a  sad,  melancholy  ex¬ 
pression  aTOut  her  face,  but  her  eyes  always  found 
you  out  somehow,  and  I  think  it  is  pleasanter  to  be 
found  out  by  sad,  dreamy  eyes  like  hers,  than  by 
flashing,  beady  ones  which  dash  at  yon,  and  very 
frequently  let  you  go  again.  I  became  rapidly  — 
this  is  a  sad  failing  of  mine — very  interested  in  my 
fair  friend,  a  feeling  which  was  heightened  by  my 
unluckily  touching,  by  the  purest  accident  in  the 
world,  on  the  “lost  chord.”  Somebody  or  other 
had  behaved  badly  to  her,  there  was  no  doubt  of 
that,  for  the  poor  girl’s  eyes  filled  with  tears.  I  was 
intensely  sorry  for  my  mistake,  but  it  is  pleasant, 
after  all,  to  find  a  girl  in  this  nineteenth  century 
with  just  a  little  bit  of  feeling,  is  it  not  ?  As  I  re¬ 
marked  before,  the  “  Chic”  gm  and  I  became  great 
friends.  She  said  she  was  so  glad  I  had  promised 
to  stay  over  the  races,  and  then  we  fell  to  talking 
about  the  Captain,  at  the  mention  of  whose  singing 
she  got  actually  enthusiastic,  and  there  was  just  a  fla£ 
of  me  in  her  melancholy  eyes.  If  I  had  not  been 
well  accustomed  to  fits  uke  these  in  other  women. 
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under  similar  circumstances,  I  do  not  know  how 
jealous  I  might  not  have  been ;  but  in  this  Instance 
the  “  green-eyed  monster,"  was  put  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  by  her  asking  me  to  wear  her  colors  on  the 
great  day. 

“  ^Vhat  might  thejr  be  ?”  said  I,  innocently.  She 
was  dressed  in  the  simplest  white,  with  just  a  suspi¬ 
cion  of  black  here  and  there. 

“  Black  and  white,”  she  whispered. 

“  Noir  et  hlanc”  were  my  colors  on  the  card. 

The  CapUun  had  not  exaggerated  the  excitement 
which  these  foot-races  created.  A  lot  of  us  were 
standing  talking  in  the  ice-room  when  the  Captain 
was  called  on  one  side  by  a  sous-lieutenant  of  the 
regiment  stationed  at  St.  Servan.  The  sous-lieu¬ 
tenant  was  accompanied  by  a  fnend.  The  officer 
was  in  uniform,  of  course.  The  friend,  who  was 
rather  a  swell  in  his  way,  was  not  I  must  describe 
his  costume,  “  Le  coxlume  du  hal.”  Light  French 
gray  trousers,  high  black  waistcoat,  tail  coat  elabo¬ 
rately  watered-silked,  and  a  tie,  O  such  a  tie !  It 
was  composed  of  white  satin,  bow-shaped,  with  long 
streaming  ends,  the  edges  of  the  ends  being  deco¬ 
rated  with  choeolate-cmored  horseshoes  !  There, 
what  do  you  think  of  that  for  grande  tenue  f  He 
was  evidently  bent  upon  making  an  impression,  and 
he  certainly  did  —  upon  the  English. 

“lam  the  bearer  of  a  message  from  my  brother 
officers,  and  the  French  athletes  generally  in  St. 
Malo  and  St.  Servan,”  said  the  little  officer  to  the 
Captain. 

The  Captain  bowed. 

“We  have  determined  to  beat  the  English  at 
their  own  sports,  and  to  win.” 

The  Captain  bowed  again,  and  made  some  gen¬ 
eral  remark  about  trusting  that  the  best  man  would 
always  win. 

“  We  shall  win !  ”  said  the  little  officer,  getting 
excited.  “  You  shall  see  it.  Monsieur  le  Capitcine, 
ct  Messieurs  les  Anglais  sur  le  champ.” 

And  then  he  went  off  with  a  half-defiant  gesture 
and  a  very  theatrical  flourish.  The  friend  stayed 
and  made  himself  particularly  affable,  assuring  us 
that  when  at  school  in  England  he  had  won  several 
prizes  at  cricket  and  birds’-nesting ! 

We  kept  it  up  very  late  that  night  at  the  Casino. 
The  “  Chic  ”  girl  danced  exquisitely,  and  the  excite¬ 
ment  was  pleasant  to  one  who  had  been  travelling 
for  some  weeks  alone. 

We  had  a  hard  day’s  work  before  us  on  the  eve 
of  our  athletic  festival.  A  “  course  aux  haies  ”  had 
been  advertised  among  the  other  sports,  and  not  a 
hurdle  was  to  be  got  for  love  or  money.  They 
tether  all  the  sheep  in  that  benighted  country.  At 
ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  an  impromptu  committee 
meeting  was  held  in  the  middle  of  the  Grande  Rue, 
St.  Servan.  Just  a  suspicion  of  grumbling  was 
heard,  and  hints  given  that  nothing  would  be  done, 
and  that  somebodii  ought  to  have  thought  of  the 
hurdles  before.  These  generalities  are  not  uncom¬ 
mon  on  such  occasions,  and  the  Captain  showed  he 
was  an  old  stager  by  putting  a  stop  to  them  in  very 
phun  and  decisive  language. 

After  delivering,  himself  of  his  mild  rebuke,  a 
bright  thought  came  into  the  Captain’s  head,  and  in 
less  than  five  minutes  the  committee  had  purchased 
two  shopful  of  birch  brooms  and  fagots,  and  these 
we  carried  on  our  backs  through  the  crowded  streets 
to  “  la  Caserne.”  'Time  was  an  object  to  us,  but 
Alphonse  thought  us  mad.  It  is  a  nasty,  awkward 
job  making  ten  flights  of  hurdles  out  of  btrch  brooms 
and  fagots,  but  the  feat  was  got  over  satisfimtorily, 


thanks  to  a  strong  public  school  division  which  came 
over  from  Jersey  in  exp^tatlon  of  a  crictet-match 
that  day.  They  were  disappointed,  of  course,  but 
they  had  their  revenge  by  winning  nearly  all  the 
races.  It  was  irritating,  when  working  like  slaves 
at  these  hurdles,  to  find  that  the  French  soldiers 
who  happened  to  be  about  the  barrack-yard,  simply 
stooil  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets  looking  on 
smoking  cigarettes,  sneering,  but  never  so  much  m 
offering  a  helping  hand.  They  should  have  treated 
us  better,  considering  two  prizes  were  offered  to  be 
competed  for  by  the  soldiers  alone.  The  fact  was 
that  the  soldiers,  and,  I  think  the  majority  of  the 
French  people,  thought  us  simply  insane,  and  pre¬ 
dicted  a  dead  failure  and  an  absence  of  all  excite¬ 
ment  on  the  morrow.  But  when,  on  the  following 
morning,  people  came  flocking  into  the  barrack- 
yard  by  hundreds,  the  French  soldiery  and  people 
were  stung  with  a  sudden  enthusiasm,  and  behaved 
thoroughly  well.  They  certainly  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  fun  of  the  meeting.  A  hurdle-race  of 
French  soldiers  in  their  heavy  baggy  trousers,  with 
as  much  idea  of  jumping  a  hurdle  as  an  elephant, 
was  as  laughable  a  sight  as  I  have  ever  witnessed. 
They  were  not  content  with  falling.  Tliey  somehow 
entwined  their  feet  in  the  hurdles,  and  ran  away 
with  them.  The  running  costume  of  Alphonse  — 
the  amateur  gentleman  Alphonse,  I  mean  —  was 
not  bad.  Tight  groom’s  trousers,  with  drab  gw- 
ters,  high  buttoned-up  waistco.at  with  sleeves  d  la 
Sam  Weller,  and  a  green  velvet  hunting  cap.  In 
this  get-up  Alphonse  considered  himself  invincible. 
However,  we  will  not  laugh,  for  Alphonse  is  de¬ 
lighted  with  athletic  sports,  and  promises,  if  we  will 
get  up  some  more  next  year  that  he  will  he  pro¬ 
ficient  at  everything. 

The  races  went  off  with  the  greatest  spirit,  and 
were  a  grand  success.  Alphonse  nearly  won  one 
race,  but  he  consoled  himself  after  defeat  with  the 
reflection  that  he  could  hardly  be  expected  to  win 
when  his  opponent  was  so  very  much  taller  than 
himself!  There  was  not  a  hitch  all  day,  and  when 
a  prominent  member  of  last  year’s  Westminster 
eleven  jumped  five  feet  four  inches  in  height,  and  a 
Harrow  boy  ran  a  mile  in  four  minutes  forty-three 
seconds,  Alphonse  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  mur¬ 
mured,  “  Sapristi !  Saerd  Dieu  I  ” 

I  have  mentioned  before  that,  the  ladies  collected 
the  money  for  the  prizes.  They  did  more  than  this, 
for  they  gave  the  prizes  away,  and  an  intelligent 
observer  might  have  noticed  a  pretty  little  arrange¬ 
ment  by  which  e.ach  winner  received  his  prize  from 
the  hand  of — well,  this  Is  betraying  confidence. 
Anyhow,  there  were  a  good  many  blushes  on  both 
sides.  Women  do  manage  these  things  so  uncom¬ 
monly  well.  We  made  the  old  barrack-yard  ring 
with  hearty  English  cheers  beffire  we  parted,  the 
loudest  of  which  were  for  “  The  Ladies.”  “  The 
French,”  and  “  Tlie  Captain.”  They  all  desen’ed 
them  thoroughly,  for  to  them  was  due  all  the  success 
of  “  IvCs  Jeux  Athldtiqiies.” 

One  word  more.  Notwithstanding  all  our  exer¬ 
tions  that  day  —  we  went  madly  in  for  every  rare, 
of  course  —  they  gave  us  a  ball  afterwards.  We 
kept  it  up  until  five  o’clock.  It  was  a  moonlight 
night,  very  soft  and  very  clear,  and  after  every 
round  dance  two  imprudent  young  people  looked 
out  upon  the  deserted  Square  from  an  open  French 
window.  The  “  Chic  ”  girl  said  she  had  never  met 
anybody  who  talked  so  strangely.  Unhappily,  hut 
perhaps  luckily  for  me,  I  left  St  Malo  for  England 
at  sevei)  o’clock  the  next  morning. 
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FIESCHI  and  the  INFERNAL  MACHINE. 

DoKiNO  the  last  week  of  the  July  of  1835,  France 
was  full  of  vague,  but  deep  and  universal  apprehen- 
lions.  On  the  28th  of  July,  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
the  revolution  of  1830,  Louis  Philippe,  then  growing 
rapidly  more  despotic  and  leas  popular,  was  to  re¬ 
new  the  National  Guard  of  the  Seine  and  the 
troops  of  the  garrison  of  Paris. 

Saint  Pelagie  prison  was  full  of  republican  prison¬ 
ers.  A  band  of  nearly  one  hundred  Lyonese  con¬ 
spirators,  among  whom  Beverchon  was  con^icuous, 
had  lately  defended  themselves  before  the  Peers  at 
the  Luxembourg  with  boldness  and  elocjuence.  Mad¬ 
emoiselle  Lenormand,  the  fashionable  prophetess, 
had  predicted  a  political  catastrophe  about  this  time. 
There  is  a  heat  and  oppression  in  the  air  before 
thunder,  and  also  before  the  outburst  of  political 
volcanoes :  signs  which  alarm  the  thoughtful.  The 
Duchess  of  Berry’s  friends  were  suspected  of  a  wish 
to  remove  the  wily  king.  Letters  from  Hamburg, 
Berlin,  Coblentz,  Aix,  Chambery,  Turin,  spoke 
vaguely  of  mysterious  murmurs  of  danger.  Now  it 
was  an  ambuscade  on  the  road  to  Neuilly,  then  an 
explosive  machine  opposite  the  Ambigu-Comique 
theatre.  Houses  were  searched,  arrests  made.  The 
bourgeois  dreaded  the  public  anniversary  of  the 
Three  Days,  yet  they  scarcely  knew  wlw’. 

It  was  generally  supposed  that  the  Luxembourg 
trials  ha<l  driven  the  more  violent  republicans  into 
a  howling  frenzy  that  must  terminate  in  some  insane 
act  of  violence.  Ministers  were  anxious ;  the  mou- 
chards  (spies)  were  restlessly  watchful ;  M.  Thiers 
adjured  the  king  to  be  on  his  guard ;  the  queen, 
Amelia,  besought  him  not  to  face  the  danger.  The 
king,  cool  in  judgment,  unimaginative,  crafty,  bold, 
brave,  and  self-willed,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  these 
random  rumors,  and  bantered  those  who  tried  to 
arouse  his  fears. 

On  the  28th,  the  citizen  king  positively  refused 
to  allow  any  alteration  in  the  place  where  the  review 
was  to  be  held.  He  was  affable  and  chatty  as  usual, 
did  not  manifest  the  slightest  apprehension,  nor  or¬ 
dered  any  precaution  to  be  taken ;  but  it  was  secret¬ 
ly  resolved  to  guard  and  surround  him  as  if  he  had 
been  going  into  an  engagement.  The  only  words 
that  Louis  Philippe  uttered,  alluding  to  the  review, 
were  on  the  night  before,  when  postponing  some 
work  which  one  of  his  librarians  wished  him  to  su¬ 
pervise,  he  said,  — 

“  To-morrow,  —  at  least  if  I  am  not  killed.” 

Long  impunity  had  given  the  king  a  belief  in  the 
futility  of  conspiracies.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  shared 
deeply  in  the  general  apprehension,  and  said  to 
General  Baudrand,  his  first  aide-de-camp,  — 

“  General,  they  threaten  to  fire  at  us.  Mjr  broth¬ 
ers  and  1  will  keep  constantly  near  the  king,  and 
make  a  rampart  for  him  with  our  bodie.s.  You  and 
the  other  officers  of  the  cortdge,  on  your  part,  on 
the  least  movement,  must  draw  close  and  cover  his 
Majesty.” 

Even  that  brave  scarred  old  veteran.  Marshal 
Mortier,  the  Duke  of  Treviso,  was  nervous.  Mor- 
tier  had  been  in  the  retreat  from  Russia,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  in  all  the  great  battles  of  the  Revolution  and 
the  Empire,  and,  having  passed  through  rains  of 
fire  and  haibtorms  of  bullets,  had  forgotten  what 
fear  meant ;  but  still  the  rumors  roused  him.  Al¬ 
though  the  old  soldier’s  health  was  so  bad  that  only 
five  months  before  he  had  been  obliged  to  sur¬ 
render  the  presidency  of  the  council,  he  resisted 
all  the  prayers  and  supplications  of  his  family, 


and  determined  to  attend  the  anniversary  re¬ 
view. 

“  Yes,”  he  said,  with  the  old  fix-bayonet  look,  — 
“  yes,  I  shall  go.  I  am  a  big  man,  perhaps  I  shall 
cover  the  king.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  alarms  arose  from  a 
consciousness  of  the  feelings  of  the  people.  You 
heard  the  rumors  at  the  marble  tables  of  the  cafds, 
and  round  the  rough  deal  slabs  in  the' poorest  wine¬ 
shops.  In  1833,  there  had  been  ^meutes  at  Gren¬ 
oble,  Lyons,  Ch&lons,  Marseilles,  and  at  a  dozen 
places.  In  1834,  two  thousand  persons  were  seized 
or  chased  out  of  France,  one  hundred  and  sixty-four 
political  prisoners  tried,  and  four  thousand  witnesses 
examined.  The  press  dreaded  more  chains ;  justice 
was  interfered  with.  The  prudence  of  the  king  in 
his  foreign  relations  the  old  Napoleon  party  mali¬ 
ciously  construed  into  neglect  of  the  dignity  and 
glory  of  France.  Tolerant  and  wise  men  thought 
the  king  too  indiscriminate  in  his  efforts  to  defend 
his  power  from  revolutionists. 

He  swept  into  his  lawyers’  net  every  sort  of  oppo¬ 
nent  He  treated  his  enemies  as  if  they  had  bmn 
God’s  enemies.  There  were  fears  that  Justice  was 
not  merely  to  wear  the  bandage,  but  also  to  have 
her  eyes  put  out.  The  press  was  to  be  gagged  and 
throttled  off  from  truth;  there  were  rumors  that 
the  king  was  going  to  raise  a  body-guard,  and  so 
defy  the  bourgeois  soldiers,  who  had  burnt  powder 
bravely  for  him  before  Charles  the  Tenth  turned  his 
back  on  Paris.  There  was  no  true  liberty,  then, 
after  all  the  fighting  for  it  King  Stork  had  un¬ 
seated  King  Log. 

The  July  morning  came ;  the  sky  was  blue  and 
burning,  the  heat  was  striking  fiercely  on  the  walls 
of  the  Tuileries,  and  the  paving-stones  of  the  boule¬ 
vards,  and  the  leaves  of  the  trees  in  the  Luxembourg 
gardens,  were  languid  with  the  heat  The  quick, 
sharp  “  tam-tam  ”  of  the  drums  of  the  National  Guard 
sounded  everywhere  in  the  soldierly  city,  from  the 
Place  of  the  Bastille  to  the  Arc  de  I’Etoile.  The 
measured  tramp  of  the  infantry  was  heard  in  the  Rue 
St.  Honor^  and  round  the  Bourse ;  behind  the 
Madeleine  and  past  the  Louvre  the  lines  of  bayo¬ 
nets  flashed  and  glittered;  everywhere  there  was 
marching.  The  cavalry,  too,  were  coming  through 
the  barriers;  children  laughed  and  clapjied  their 
hands ;  grisettes  and  bonnes  smiled  and  showed  their 
white  teeth ;  old  soldiers  drew  themselves  up  stiffly, 
and  assumed  a  critical  air,  now  and  then  perhaps 
passing  their  hands  across  their  eyes  with  joy  and 
pride  when  a  son  or  a  nephew  (ddconS)  marched  or 
rode  past  among  the  “  Premifere  Legfero  ”  or  the 
Cuirassiers,  and  nodded  shako  or  helmet  to  them  as 
they  passed.  The  men  of  Austerlitz,  the  men  of  Ma¬ 
rengo  were  there,  looking  at  the  youths  of  the  last  rev¬ 
olution,  and  brown-faced  striplings  fresh  from  Algiers. 

There  were  many  blanks  in  the  ranks  of  the 
National  Guard,  and  that  indicated  mischief  and 
dislike.  That  keen  observer,  M.  Louis  Blanc,  says : 
“  The  city  was  alarmed  and  weighed  down,  and  on 
every  face  there  was  a  sort  of  half-defiant  apathy. 
People  were  silent  and  sullen.” 

At  half  past  ten  the  mockery  of  the  festival  to 
celebrate  a  restoration  of  liberty  had  begiin.  As 
the  king  passed  through  the  gate  of  the  Tuileries, 
the  grenadiers  threw  their  muskets  forward,  and 
presented  arms,  stiff  as  statues  of  iron.  'Ttie  king 
bowed,  and  bowed,  and  still  rode  on  bowing,  to 
encourage  the  scanty  cheering.  The  staff  was  bril¬ 
liant  The  king  was  followed  by  his  three  sons,  the 
Dukes  of  Orleans,  Nemours,  and  Joinville,  close  to. 
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and  watchful  of,  their  father.  Then  came  old  Mar¬ 
shal  Mortier,  the  Grand  Chancellor  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  against  whom  steel  and  lead  had  been 
powerless  for  sixty  years.  He,  too,  looked  on  the 
alert,  and  watched  the  populace  and  the  blouses 
suspiciously,  ready  to  throw  himself  before  the  king, 
on  whom  he  wasted  his  devotion.  There  were  three 
other  marshals  rode  near  him,  —  Count  Lobau,  the 
Marquis  Maison,  Minister  of  War,  and  the  Count 
Molitor. 

The  National  Guards  were  cold  and  silent  About 
half  past  twelve  the  cortdge  reached  the  boulevard 
of  the  Temple.  An  immense  crowd  of  every  age 
and  both  sexes  crowded  the  roadways  and  the  al- 
lej’s,  and  filled  every  window.  The  poorer  the  dis¬ 
trict  the  more  eager  and  numerous  the  crowd.  Op¬ 
posite  'the  Jardin  Turc,  the  space  being  large,  the 
mob  was  enormous,  and  many  well-dressed  women 
filled  the  terrace. 

At  that  moment,  M.  Bock,  a  grenadier  of  the  first 
battalion  of  the  8th  legion,  advanced  from  the  ranks 
to  present  a  petition.  The  8th  legion  occupied  the 
roace  between  the  Rue  du  Temple  and  the  Rue 
l^nt  Ronge,  the  7th  legion  having  been  just 
marched  from  there  to  face  the  Chfiteau  d’Eau. 

M.  Laborde,  the  king’s  aide-de-camp,  put  out  his 
hand  and  received  the  petition.  The  king  was  just 
pasting  a  tree  opposite  the  last  of  a  block  of  build¬ 
ings  adjoining  a  two-storied  cafi£.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  remarkable  about  the  house;  it  was  a  small 
mean  strip  of  building,  three  stories  high,  with  a 
dirty  awning  over  the  bottom  shop,  whiim  was  the 
lowest  order  of  cabaret.  The  last  window  but  one 
had  the  usual  Parisian  outside  shutters,  and  the  top 
windows  were  open,  with  a  din^  Venetian  blind 
trailing  out  and  held  up  fkom  wi^in  half  a  foot  of 
the  bottom.  The  interior  of  such  a  house  one  could 
easily  imagine.  Two  men  in  blouses  drinking  glass¬ 
es  of  inky  wine,  a  grisette  and  her  mother  busy  at 
slop-work,  above  wem  some  grimy  gunsmith  in 
swarthy  attire  filing  and  scraping,  busy  by  himself, 
or  with  some  cheery  comrade,  too  industrious  even 
to  throw  up  the  blind  and  look  out. 

All  at  once  from  no  one  knows  where,  comes  a 
sound  like  a  badly  executed  volley,  mingled  with  a 
sort  of  muffled  report  In  a  moment  there  is  a  ter¬ 
rible  gap  in  the  king’s  escort,  and  there  arise  cries 
of  rage  and  terror,  for  the  boulevard  is  strewn  with 
dead  and  dying  men  and  horses.  Men  have  fallen 
behind  and  round  the  king,  but  he  and  his  sons  are 
unhurt  In  the  lane  facing  the  house,  and  under 
the  terrace  of  the  Turkish  Garden,  a  rain  of  shot 
had  in  the  same  way  cut  a  path  through  the  crowd. 

The  excitement  was  almost  maddening.  The 
spectators  and  the  National  Guards  flew  in  all  di¬ 
rections,  as  if  an  ambuscade  battery  had  opened 
upon  them  and  was  about  to  fire  again.  A  whirl¬ 
wind  of  fear  swept  the  boulevard.  Had  the  earth 
opened,  or  fire  faflen  from  heaven  ?  No  one  knew 
what  had  happened.  But  there  lay  the  heap  of 
tom  and  bleeding  men,  and  there  was  the  waft  of 
smoke  still  drifting  from  the  fatal  window  where  the 
blind  was  lifted  for  air.  Lenormand  had  been  right 
after  all ;  the  popular  terror  had  some  foundation. 
This  was  the  blow  that  was  threatened.  And  what 
was  to  follow?  In  a  moment  the  more  resolute 
men,  the  soldiers  especially,  who  are  accustomed  to 
any  suddenness  of  death,  threw  themselves  upon  the 
door  of  No.  50,  from  whose  top  window  the  smoke 
still  kept  breaking  out  in  thick  whiffs. 

The  King  was  unhurt,  ail  but  a  graze  on  the  fore¬ 
head  from  a  bullet.  The  mane  of  his  horse  had  also 


been  skimmed  by  a  shot.  The  horse,  starting,  had 
struck  the  king’s  arm  agtinst  the  head  of  the  Due 
de  Nemour’s  horse,  and  lor  a  moment  Louis  thought 
that  he  was  hit  The  horses  of  the  two  princes, 
who  rode  forward  eager  for  their  father’s  safety, 
were  also  CTazed ;  but  he  relieved  their  anxiety  by 
a  few  words.  Then  with  one  look  of  deep  grief  at 
the  carnage  around  him,  the  king  rode  forward,  re¬ 
assuring  the  National  Guards  by  his  presence  and 
his  words. 

When  the  crowd  of  soldiers  and  citizens  went  to 
raise  the  wounded,  they  found  forty-two  persons 
had  been  strack  and  nineteen  mortally  wounded. 
'The  nineteen  included  the  following :  Poor  old 
Marshal  Mortier,  sixty-seven  years  oldj  struck  by  a 
ball  that  had  penetrated  his  left  car,  traversed  the 
muscles  of  his  neck,  and  fractured  his  second  cervi¬ 
cal  vertebra ;  Marquis  Lachassc  de  Verigny,  aged 
sixty,  struck  in  the  head  by  the  bullet,  and  his  horse 
killed  by  five  balls  in  the  neck  ;  the  marquis  died 
that  night.  Colonel  Raffd,  of  the  gendarmerie  of 
the  Seine,  aged  fifty-six ;  he  expired  in  the  night. 
Count  Oscar  de  Villette,  captain  of  artillery,  thii^ 
ty-four  years  old;  skull  fractured  by  two  slugs. 
Rieussec,  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  8th  legion  of 
National  Guards,  —  a  great  sportsman  and  proprie¬ 
tor  of  a  horse-breeding  establishment  at  Virolflay; 
killed  by  three  bullets.  Labrousse,  seventy-two 
years  old,  a  tax  collector  of  the  7th  arrondissement, 
struck  in  the  right  arm  and  abdomen ;  died  two 
days  after.  Ldger,  mathematical  instrument  maker, 
and  grenadier  of  the  8th  legion  ;  Benettet,  ebony 
carver,  and  grenadier  of  the  8tli  legion  ;  killed  on 
the  spot.  Prudhomme,  marble  cutter,  and  .■’ergeant 
of  grenadiers  ;  dead.  Ricard,  wine  merchant  and 
grenadier;  dead.  Brunot  and  Inglar,  weavers; 
dead.  Atriouin,  a  journalist ;  dead.  Madame  Le- 
demet ;  shot  in  the  thigh.  Madame  Briosne ;  four 
wounds  in  the  thighs.  Madame  Langoray,  a  work¬ 
woman,  mother  of  four  children,  one  of  whom  was 
in  her  arms  when  she  fell  dead.  Rose  Alison,  a  ser¬ 
vant  ;  wounded  in  the  thigh.  Louise  Josephine 
Remy,  a  little  girl  of  fourteen,  dead.  Leclerc,  an 
apprentice  of  thirteen  years  old,  died  a  month  after¬ 
wards. 

The  twenty-three  wounded  consisted  of  five 
superior  officers,  eight  National  Guards,  five  work¬ 
men,  three  children,  and  five  women ;  there  were 
all  ages  and  all  classes,  generals  and  bakers,  a  chef 
d’escadron  and  a  dyer,  the  son  of  a  mayor  and  a 
street  gamin  ;  a  lady  fell  beside  her  dying  husband 
and  dead  sister ;  there  were  wounds  of  every  kind, 
in  the  breast  and  on  the  head,  thiglis  and  feet,  hands 
and  mouth.  A  hair-breadth  of  difierence  in  the 
elevation  of  the  ambuscade  battery,  and  more  than 
two  hundred  persons  would  have  been  mowed  down 
by  that  storm  of  slugs  and  bullets ;  a  second  sooner, 
and  the  king  must  have  fallen,  riddled  by  shots. 

Before  the  wounded  and  the  dead  could  be  re¬ 
moved  to  the  hospital  of  St.  Louis  or  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  houses.  No.  50  had  been  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  enraged  and  shouting  men,  commissaries  of  police, 
polce  amnts.  National  Guai^,  and  maddened  citi¬ 
zens.  All  the  doors  were  at  once  blocked  up  by 
the  crowd;  the  ground  floor  and  the  first  floor, 
where  M.  Durant’s  wine  shop  was,  was  ransacked 
and  searched  in  every  part.  M.  Jacquemin,  a  com- 
missaiy  of  the  police,  was  the  first  to  ascend  to  the 
third  floor.  A  kick  or  two  of  his  foot,  and  the  bar¬ 
ricaded  door  fell  in,  and  M.  Jacquemin  and  three 
Municipal  Guards,  seven  or  eight  National  Guards, 
and  M.  Bessas  Lam^gie,  mayor  of  the  10th  arron- 
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diggement,  rushed  in.  The  first  two  rooms  were 
empty ;  in  the  third,  which  was  thick  with  smoke, 
they  found  at  the  open  window  a  rough  frame¬ 
work,  like  a  clumsy  table  with  the  top  removed; 
in  this  had  been  screwed  twenty-five  gun-barrels ; 
gome  of  these  were  split  and  shattered,  almost  all 
displaced  by  the  terrible  explosion.  On  the  right- 
hand  side  was  a  fireplace,  in  which  blazed  a  fire 
of  straw  and  wood.  The  police,  suspecting  some 
trap  in  a  fire  too  large  for  a  garret  on  a  Irot  July 
day,  at  or»ce  scattered  and  put  out  the  fagots. 

As  the  men’s  eyes  grew  accustomed  to  the  thick, 
sulphurous  smoke  oozing  from  hell  itself,  as  it  seemed 
to  their  excited  minds,  they  saw  that  the  room  was 
empty,  but  that  there  were  smears  of  fresh  blood  on 
the  wall.  On  the  floor,  near  the  door,  lay  a  pierced 
gray  hat,  with  pieces  of  torn  gun-barrel  near  it.  All 
at  once  M.  Jacquemln,  crying  “They  ai'c  here,” 
springs  on  a  door  in  the  wall  facing  the  window,  but 
it  proved  to  be  only  a  large  cupboard  containing 
some  straw  and  a  mattress.  Returning  through  the 
two  rooms,  the  soldiers  and  police  found  on  the  left 
hand  a  small  kitchen,  with  a  window  looking  out 
upon  the  court-yard.  Here  also  there  was  a  hat 
pierced  with  fragments  of  gun-barrels,  and  there 
were  prints  of  fresh  blood.  There  is  a  ladder  in 
one  corner,  and  a  trap-door  in  the  ceiling.  This 
monster  of  evil,  this  last  embodiment  of  Satan  must 
be  there.  M.  Jacquemin  is  mounting  the  ladder, 
when  Corporal  Dautrep  of  the  Municipal  Guard, 
draws  him  back. 

“  If  they  are  there,”  he  says,  “  I  am  anned.” 

He  mounts  with  sword  drawn  and  pistol  ready. 
His  comrades  wait  impatiently  for  his  cry  for  help ; 
but  there  is  nothing  there  but  a  portmanteau  that  has 
held  gun-barrels,  a  hammer,  a  flask  basket,  and  a 
sealed  letter.  Just  then,  a  soldier,  looking  out  at 
the  window,  finds  a  rope  hanging  down  into  the 
court  below.  It  is  covered,  in  places,  with  blood, 
and  the  police  at  once  feel  sure  that  the  assassins 
have  escaped  in  that  direction. 

Whilst  all  this  was  going  on,  Daudin,  a  sharp  of¬ 
ficer,  who  had  run  into  the  court  of  the  fatal  Mai- 
son  Travaut  with  some  men  of  his  brigade,  hears 
Leftvre,  one  of  his  police  agents,  crying,  — 

“  I  see  a  man  dropping  from  a  rope  into  the  next 
court” 

Lefevre  and  a  comrade  named  Dcvlllers  Instantly 
climbed  on  to  the  roof  of  the  shed  that  looked  into 
the  next  yard,  while  Daudin  went  round  by  another 
door  to  the  door  of  the  Cafd  des  Mllles  Colonnes, 
next  door,  when  he  was  arrested  by  mistake,  and 
led  off  to  the  Chilteau  d’Eau.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  two  agents  had  come  upon  a  short  stoutly  built 
man,  staggering  from  a  dreadful  gaping  wound  in 
his  teinpl^  and  trying,  with  both  han^,  to  press  back 
the  blooil  that  was  gushing  down  over  his  eyes. 
He  could  make  no  resistance,  and  was  at  once  led 
to  the  Chateau  d'Eau  with  bayonets  held  to  his 
breast 

They  found  on  him  six  francs  fifty  centimes,  a 
packet  of  gunpowder,  a  knife  with  a  horn  handle,  a 
pair  of  green  spectacles,  a  watch,  and  a  life-pre¬ 
server  made  of  cord  and  weighted  with  lead.  In 
the  confusion  of  numerous  arrests,  the  man  con¬ 
trived  unobserved  to  throw  a  poignard  with  a  silver 
handle  under  a  camp-bed.  Taken  back  to  the  room 
where  the  infernal  machine  was,  and  examined  before 
M.  Gisquet,  the  prefect  of  police,  the  procureur-gen- 
eral,  the  king’s  procureur,  and  the  commissaries  of 
police,  the  man  explained  by  signs  that  he  was  the 
assassin,  and  confessed  that  his  name  was  Girard, 


the  name  found  on  some  receipts  for  rent  which  had 
been  discovered  to  belong  to  him.  He  was  then 
handed  over  to  Dr.  Maijolin  and  Dr.  Ollivier  d’ An¬ 
gers,  and  about  two  o’clock,  taken  to  the  Con- 
cie^erie. 

The  indignation  at  the  hideous  fanaticism,  the 
bloodthirsty  vanity,  of  such  a  patriot  as  Girard,  and 
all  who  instigated  or  aided  him,  was  deep  and  heart¬ 
felt.  The  people  felt  that  the  king  represented, 
however  imperfectly,  peace,  order,  and  prosperity, 
and  that  without  him  anarchy  and  murder  must 
reign  supreme.  The  National  Guards,  who  that 
very  morning  had  been  so  cold  and  silent,  were  now 
loud  and  enthusiastic  in  their  cheers,  and  as  the 
king  rode  mournfully  back  to  the  Tuileries,  shakos 
waved  on  thousands  of  bayonets,  and  the  “  Vive  le 
Roi !  ”  ran  deafening  from  street  to  street. 

The  Bourbonists,  who  had  declared  that  the  Duke 
de  Berry  died  stabbed  by  Guizot  and  Decaze’s  liber¬ 
al  ideas,  were  now  told  that  the  Duchess  de  Berry’s 
party  had  incited  this  murder.  Party  spirit,  often 
dishonest,  was  now  atrociously  so.  Each  party  tried 
by  every  mean  and  dishonorable  shift  to  throw  the 
odium  of  the  crime  upon  its  adversaries.  In  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Marshal  Lobau,  the  king  spoke  ominously  of 
the  murder :  — 

“  Frenchmen,”  the  king  wrote,  “  the  National 
Guard  and  the  army  are  mourning;  French  families 
are  sorrowing.  A  frightful  spectacle  has  lacerated 
every  heart.  An  old  warrior,  an  old  friend,  spared 
by  the  fire  of  a  hundred  battles,  has  fallen  by  my 
side,  struck  by  the  blows  that  the  assassin  destined 
for  me.  In  their  desire  to  reach  me,  they  have  im¬ 
molated  glory',  honor,  and  patrotism,  peaceful  citi¬ 
zens,  women,  and  children  ;  yes,  Paris  has  seen  her 
best  blood  shed  in  the  same  spot  and  on  the  same 
day  on  which  it  was  poured  five  years  ago  to  main¬ 
tain  the  laws  of  the  country.”  The  very  day  of  the 
attempt  the  Chamber  of  Peers  was  organized  as  a 
court  of  justice  to  try  the  conspirators,  under  the 
presidency  of  Baron  Pasquier. 

Girard  was  twice  examined  the  day  of  the  massa¬ 
cre,  first  at  No.  50,  then  in  the  Conciergerie.  At 
first  faint  and  bleeding,  he  could  only  feebly  hold  up 
his  fingers  in  reply  to  the  questions.  He  implied 
that  he  was  alone  in  the  plot ;  that  he  had  been  for 
weeks  making  the  Infernal  machine ;  that  it  was  his 
own  idea  alone.  He  then  fell  back  fainting ;  no 
more  could  at  that  time  be  got  out  of  him. 

In  the  evening,  bandaged  and  slightly  stronger, 
he  confessed  that  he  had  had  accomplices,  but  de¬ 
clared  that  he  alone  held  the  blind  up  and  fired  the 
train.  He  was  a  republican.  The  agony  of  his 
wounds  then  compelled  the  doctors  to  forbid  the 
wretch  being  tortured  by  further  questions.  The 
next  morning  the  man  was  better,  and  could  speak. 
He  said  liis  name  was  Joseph  Francis  Girard,  and 
his  wife  and  child  were  at  Lodbve,  near  Montpellier. 
He  was  thirty-nine  years  of  age.  The  judge  repre¬ 
senting  the  enormity  of  the  crime,  Girard  cried, 
with  broken  words,  — 

“  I  am  an  unfortunate  man.  I  am  miserable.  I 
can  hope  for  nothing.  I  may  render  a  service.  We 
shall  see.  I  regret  what  I  have  done.  I  may  per¬ 
haps  atop  something.  I  will  name  no  one.  I  will 
sell  no  one.  My  crime  has  been  too  much  for  my 
reason.  He  confessed  that  the  newspapers  had  ex¬ 
cited  him  to  the  crime.  He  spoke  of  the  dmeutes 
in  the  Rue  Transnanain  and  at  Lyons. 

It  was  still  doubtful  whether  Girard  had  really 
had  accomplices.  One  man  declared  he  had  seen 
three  persons  at  the  window,  and  others  Imagined 
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they  Raw  conspirators  escaping  over  the  roof  towards 
the  Rue  des  Fosses  du  Temple.  The  portmanteau 
that  contained  the  gun-barrels  was  the  great  clew 
upon  which  the  police  relied.  It  had  been  brought 
to  Girard  three  or  four  days  before  the  crime,  and 
Girard  said  it  came  from  his  wife,  and  contained 
linen  and  brandy.  A  waterman  at  the  cabriolet 
stand  in  the  Rue  Venddme  had  carried  it  from  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  Chariot  to  No.  50  in  the  Temple 
boulevard.  It  was  a  wooden  trunk,  four  feet  long, 
covered  with  black  skin,  and  very  heavy. 

A  commissioner  was  also  found  who,  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  28th  of  July,  had  brought  the  trunk  back 
fium  No.  5  to  the  Place  Venddme.  The  cabman  he 
had  ordered  to  drive  to  the  Place  Maubert ;  but  on 
the  way  he  changed  the  order  to  the  Place  aux 
Veaux,  near  the  Port  aux  Tuiles.  A  cooper’s  boy 
had  helped  him  to  put  the  box  on  his  shoulder,  and 
he  walked  towards  the  Rue  Saint  Victor.  There 
the  clew  was  lost,  for  Girard  himself  refused  to  say 
where  he  had  taken  the  trunk ;  but  it  was  discovered 
that  he  had  taken  the  trunk  to  a  marble-worker 
named  Nolland,  No.  13,  Rue  de  Poiss^.  Girard, 
whom  he  had  only  seen  opce,  came  to  him  with  the 
trunk,  telling  him  if  it  was  not  sent  for  in  an  hour 
not  to  give  it  up  without  an  order  from  M.  lilorey, 
a  harness-maker.  No.  23,  Rue  St  Victor,  who  came 
for  it 

Here  was  another  clew.  Nolland,  taken  to  the 
Rue  Croulebarbe,  pointed  to  No.  10,  at  the  comer 
of  the  Rue  du  Chant  de  I'Alouette.  The  scent  got 
hotter.  The  people  there  remembered  Noll.ind’s 
fnend,  a  Corsican,  named  Fieschi,  a  short  man,  with 
brown  beard  and  hair,  and  a  southern  pronuncia¬ 
tion.  He  had  lived  'an  infamous  life  with  a  woman 
named  Petit  ^ho  had  a  young  daughter  with  one 
eye,  since  living  in  the  SalpOtrihre.  He  had  been 
tM  terror  of  the  place,  and  used  to  boast  of  an  in¬ 
famous  condemnation  before  a  military  tribunal. 
The  judge’s  eyes  sparkled.  This  was  the  man. 
Nolland,  being  taken  to  the  prison,  at  once  recog¬ 
nised  Girard  as  his  old  neighbor  of  the  Rue  Croule¬ 
barbe.  Morey’s  porter  identihed  the  fourth  story 
in  No.  1 1  in  the  Rue  du  Long  Pont  as  the  place  to 
which  he  had  taken  the  tmnk.  The  police  found 
there  a  young  girl  with  one  eye,  named  Nina  Las- 
save,  Fieschi’s  last  mistress. 

The  trunk  was  found  in  the  room ;  she  had  just 
written  on  a  scrap  of  paper  her  intention  of  killing 
herself,  Morey  having  deserted  her  after  giving  her 
sixty  francs  to  go  to  Lyons  and  hide  herself.  The 
trank  had  contained  Fieschi’s  clothes  and  account- 
books,  which  she  had  pawned.  'The  gun-barrels 
were  identified  as  rejected  government  barrels,  pur¬ 
chased  from  M.  Bury,  a  ^nsmith  in  No.  58  Rue  de 
I’Arbrc  Sec,  and  a  pupil  in  the  Temple  testified  to 
Giranl  and  Morey  buying  the  trunk  found  at  Nina 
Lassave’s.  A  woman,  who  had  been  with  Nina  to 
the  review,  declared  that  she  returned  trembling 
and  distracted  with  grief,  hearing  that  the  murderer 
was  killed. 

On  the  5th  of  August,  Nina  confessed  the  whole. 
On  the  26th,  she  went  to  see  her  hideous  Ibver,  and 
found  him  at  work  at  some  machine,  as  she  thought, 
in  the  ordinary  way  of  his  trade.  Fieschi  told  her 
not  to  come  to  Pans  during  the  fBtes,  as  there  would 
be  disturbances ;  and,  if  she  came,  he  said  he  would 
not  receive  her.  His  manner  seemed  altered,  and 
he  looked  careworn.  She,  however,  went  the  next 
day,  and  the  porter  told  her  that  Fieschi  was  then 
shut  up  with  his  uncle,  an  old  gentleman  (Morey), 
and  they  had  given  orders  that  they  would  see  no 


one.  Some  minutes  after,  she  saw  Morey  and  Fies¬ 
chi  sitting  together  drinking  beer  under  the  tent  of 
a  cafS.  Fieschi,  then  more  gloomy  than  ever,  came 
up  and  told  her  he  could  not  receive  her. 

The  next  day,  feeling  sure  the  fire  had  come 
from  Fieschi’s  window  at  No.  50,  she  lost  her  head 
feeling  sure  that  her  only  friend  was  dead;  and' 
packing  up  her  few  things  at  the  SalpStrIhre,  re^ 
turned  to  Paris  to  see  the  friends  whom  Fit*8chi  had 
told  her  to  consult  on  emergencies.  She  first  called 
on  Pepin,  a  grocer.  No.  1,  F’aubourg  St.  Antoine. 
Not  finding  him  at  home,  she  went,  all  in  tears,  to 
Morey,  who  said  to  her :  — 

“  Well,  what  is  the  matter?  It  was  Fieschi 
then,  who  fired  the  thing  ?  Is  he  dead  ?  ”  He 
afterwards,  however,  owned  that  he  had  been  with 
Fieschi  on  the  Monday,  and  then  took  the  girl  to  a 
small  wine-shop  outside  the  Barrihro  du  Trune  to 
talk  to  her  more  privately. 

Nina  said:  “What  a  dreadful  thing,  —  so  many 
victims  !  They  say  General  Mortier  was  so  good.” 

“  He  was  canaille,  like  the  rest.” 

“  It  was  cruel  to  kill  fifty  persons  to  get  at  one. 
/,  who  am  only  a  woman,  if  I  had  wished  to  kill 
Louis  Philippe,  should  have  taken  two  pistols,  and, 
after  having  fired  with  one,  I  should  have  shot  my¬ 
self  with  the  other.” 

“  Hush !  We  sha’n’t  lose  by  waiting;  and  he’ll 
give  up  his  body-guard.  Fieschi  Is  an  imbecile;  he 
would  load  three  of  the  guns  himself,  and  it  is  just 
those  that  burst.  I  urged  him  to  load  his  pistols. 
He  ought  to  have  blown  out  his  brains.  He  is  only 
a  braggart.  He  went  and  told  in  several  places 
that  something  w.as  going  to  happen  on  the  day  of 
the  review  :  that  was  wrong.” 

“  But  how  did  Fieschi,  who  was  no  engineer,  con¬ 
struct  a  machine  like  that  ?  ” 

“  It  was  I  who  traced  the  plan.  I  have  only  just 
torn  it  up,  or  I  would  show  it  you.  The  guns  were 
placed  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  not  miss ;  hut 
Fieschi  fired  too  late,” 

On  his  way  to  dinner  outside  the  barrier,  Morey 
had  stopped  at  a  paper  manufacturer’s  to  return  a 
passport  to  a  man  named  Bescher  which  Fieschi  had 
borrowed.  Coming  back,  Morey  stopped  at  the 
corner  of  a  wall  to  throw  away  a  bag  ot  bullets  he 
had  in  his  pocket. 

Pepin,  the  grocer,  was  found  in  his  shirt  only, 
hidden  in  a  concealed  cupboard  at  Magny.  He  had 
with  him  two  blouses  for  disguise,  nine  hundred  and 
forty  francs,  and  a  volume  of  the  works  of  St.  Just. 
Pepin  had  already  been  under  accusation  for  hav¬ 
ing,  in  1832,  permitted  the  Insurgents  to  fire  from 
his  windows  in  the  faubourg  at  the  troops.  The  po¬ 
lice  also  arrested  Victor  Bolreau,  a  tinman  and  a 
member  of  the  dangerous  society  of  the  Rights  of 
Man.  It  was  he  who,  on  one  of  Pepin's  horses,  had 
trotted  and  galloped  past  No.  5,  in  order  that  Fies¬ 
chi  and  Morey  might  regulate  the  level  of  the  gun- 
barrels.  Bescher,  a  bookbinder,  who  had  lent  his 
passport  to  Fieschi,  was  also  arrested. 

The  trial  took  place  before  the  Court  of  Peers, 
under  the  presidency  of  M.  Pasquier,  on  the  30th  of 
January.  So  great  was  the  interest  excited  in  Paris 
that  applications  were  made  to  the  grand  referen¬ 
dary  for  seventeen  thousand  five  hundred  tickets. 

F^ieschl,  now  the  blood  was  washed  oif,  and  the 
plaster  and  poultices  removed,  appeared  a  short 
muscular  man,  with  a  high  narrow  forehead,  hollow 
eyes,  livid  face,  and  thin,  pointed  nose.  His  Corsi¬ 
can  face  gave  him  a  diabolical  likeness  to  a  degraded 
Napoleon.  His  black  hair  was  cut  very  short,  and 
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difference,  Pepin  with  assurances  of  his  innocence, 
Fieschi  with  vain  and  verbose  assurances  of  repent¬ 
ance. 

He  had  become  a  lion  of  the  day,  and  keenly  rel¬ 
ished  the  popularity  he  had  acquired  so  dearly. 
Even  the  peers  applauded  some  of  his  sallies.  With 
distorted  face  and  sardonic  smile  he  watched  ea¬ 
gerly  for  his  moments  of  recrimination  or  self- 
asserdon. 

The  antecedents  of  Fieschi  were  soon  unravelled. 
He  was  a  Corsican  of  Genoese  extraction,  born  at 
Murato  in  1790.  His  father,  a  condemned  crimi¬ 
nal,  had  died  in  voluntary  exile.  One  of  the  as¬ 
sassin’s  brothers  fell  at  Wwam ;  his  only  sister  was 
blind.  A  second  brother,  born  dumb,  was  so  heart¬ 
broken  with  grief  at  the  news  of  Fieschi’s  crime,  that 
he  remained  two  whole  days  without  taking  food. 

Giuseppe  Fieschi  was  originally  a  goatherd,  but, 
being  quick  and  adventurous,  soon  len  Corsica,  en¬ 
listed  in  a  regiment  of  light  infantry  at  Naples,  and, 
displaying  much  zeal  and  courage,  became  regi- 
mentm  staff-sergeant  by  the  time  he  was  nineteen. 
Entering  Murat’s  Guards,  he  distinguished  himself 
by  great  courage  in  the  campaigns  of  1812  and 
1814,  and  won  the  decoration  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
In  1815,  Fieschi  deserted  to  the  Austrians,  and  bis 
information,  it  is  smd,  contributed  to  his  old  mas¬ 
ter’s  defeat  at  Tolentino.  When  Murat  was  at 
Yescovato,  Fieschi  rejoined  him,  and  was  sent  on 
important  secret  service  to  Naples.  His  reports 
encouraged  Murat  to  his  rash  and  fatal  expedition. 
On  landing  at  Pizzo,  Fieschi  requested  leave  to  go 
first  and  reconnoitre,  and  a  very  short  time  after 
Murat  was  shot  down  by  the  gendarmes  of  Monte- 
leone.  , 

Traitor  or  not,  the  man  did  not  thrive.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Corsica  a  beggar,  to  wrangle  with  his 
brother-in-law  for  a  share  of  the  fraternal  heritage. 
Unable  to  obtain  even  a  sou,  Fieschi  took  the  law 
into  his  own  hands,  and,  like  a  true  Corsican  moss¬ 
trooper,  drove  off  a  cow  belonging  to  his  brother, 
and  sold  it  openly  in  the  marketplace.  Brought 
before  a  magistrate,  he  produced  foi^d  papers  to 
prove  his  right,  and  was  in  consequence  arrested 
and  sent  to  Bastia.  Here  he  escaped  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  by  leaping  from  a  window  twenty  feet  from 
the  ground. 

In  1816,  when  only  twenty-six  years  old,  Fieschi 
was  condemned  to  ten  years’  imprisonment  at  Em- 
bmn,  and  to  police  supervision  for  life.  At  Embrun 
he  learnt  the  trade  of  a  cloth-maker ;  and  when  he 
was  released,  breaking  the  ban,  he  went  to  Lod^ve, 
and  practised  his  trade.  From  there  he  went  to  the 
royal  manufactory  at  Villelouvette,  conducting  him¬ 
self  there  well,  and  with  a  pretence  of  religion. 
Coming  to  Paris,  he  obtained  help  from  his  old  com¬ 
mander,  and  became  porter  at  a  newspaper  office, 
and  a  spy  of  the  police . 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  sought  help  of  Morey, 
and  described  himself  as  wretched  as  the  dog  that 
looks  for  food  at  a  street  corner.  Most  men,  he  af¬ 
terwards  said,  in  such  misery,  must  have  gone  mad 
or  thrown  themselves  out  of  window.  It  was  in  this 
poverty  and  despair  that  men  like  Morey  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  cunning,  recklessness,  and  inordinate 
vanity.  The  government  observing  that  a  sort  of 
boastful  gratitude  was  a  leading  point  in  his  charac- 
tei',  persuaded  him  to  disclose  the  plot  to  his  old 
benefactor,  M.  Ladvocat 

The  king,  in  .acknowledgment,  forgave  Fieschi  the 
parricide’s  penalty  of  wearing  a  bl^k  veil  on  the 
scaffold,  and  walking  to  the  guillotine  with  bare 


feet.  While  he  was  undergoing  the  toilette,  be 
merely  said,  — 

“  Is  it  not  heart-breaking  that  I  should  be  the  first 
executed  for  political  causes  since  1830  ?  I  would 
rather  have  remained  on  the  field  at  Beresina.” 

Pepin  was  cruelly  bound  in  the  camisole.  While 
his  hair  was  being  cut  off,  he  said  to  Fieschi,  — 

“  I  am  your  victim.” 

Fieschi  was  going  to  reply,  but  his  confessor 
stopped  him.  Fieschi  then  threw  himself  at  Pepin’s 
feet,  and  begged  him  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  as  he 
had  done,  that  he  might  appear  before  God  without 
fear. 

Pepin  heaved  a  sigh  and  replied,  “  No,  I  can  sar 
nothing.  I  will  not  compromise  fathers  of  families.” 

As  for  Morey,  he  was  so  weak  that  he  had  to  be 
lifted  on  to  the  scaffold ;  but  he  said  calmly,  — 

“  It  is  not  courage  I  want,  but  legs.” 

The  scaffold  had  only  been  erected  at  a  quarter 
before  seven  ;  at  a  quarter  past  eight  the  e.xecution 
took  place  in  the  Place  de  Jacques,  before  a  vast 
crowd  that  filled  every  avenue.  Pepin  was  calm 
and  resigned,  and  declared  his  innocence  to  the  last 
“  Since  I  must  die,  I  will  die.  I  have  nothing  more 
to  say,”  he  replied  to  the  police  agent,  who,  while 
he  was  being  strapped  to  the  plank,  still  urged  him 
to  confessions.  He  died  first. 

Morey  then  ascended,  calm  and  imperturbable; 
the  plank  went  down,  the  old  man’s  neck  was  clip¬ 
ped  by  the  lunette,  —  a  second  head  rolled  into  the 
sawdust. 

Fieschi  said  to  the  people  that  he  had  told  the 
truth,  and  died  without  fear.  Fieschi  left  his  head 
to  Nina  Lassave,  in  order  that  she  might  benefit  by 
the  ssde  of  plaster-casts  taken  from  it.  The  doctor 
who  had  healed  Fieschi’s  wounds  opened  the  skull 
to  see  how  the  cure  had  operated.  The  poor  girl 
Nina  was  hired  a  few  days  after  as  dame  du  comp- 
toir  in  the  Cafd  do  la  Renaissance,  in  the  Place  de 
la  Bourse.  There,  in  flame-colored  satin  and  with 
rich  ornaments  in  her  hair,  the  miserable  creature 
sat,  at  a  salary  of  one  thousand  francs  a  month. 

The  cafe  was  daily  thronged  by  unfeeling  idlers, 
who  launched  at  her  cruel  sarcasms,  reproaches,  and 
disgusting  ribaldry,  until  Nina  often  fainted,  and 
was  carried  out  of  the  room.  When  she  returned 
and  resumed  her  seat,  she  used  to  pathetically  en¬ 
treat  that  sport  might  not  be  made  of  her  misfor¬ 
tunes.  She  IS  described  as  a  rather  pretty,  mild, 
one-eyed  girl,  with  a  vulgar  expression,  and  with 
two  fingers  eaten  off  her  right  hand  by  scrofula. 

The  massive  oak  frame  of  the  infernal  machine, 
with  its  split  gun-barrels  may  still  be  seen  at  Ma¬ 
dame  Tassaud’s,  that  indefatigable  old  lady  having 
instantly  pounced  on  the  relic  of  a  remarkable  crime. 

The  infernal  machine  was  not  an  original  thought 
of  Fieschi’s,  for,  in  the  year  1789,  a  watchmaW 
named  Brillon,  being  expelled  from  the  Arquebu- 
siers’  Company  at  &nlis,  determined  on  revenge. 
He  fired  a  train  of  gun-barrels  at  the  procession  as 
it  passed  his  window,  shot  a  man  who  broke  into  his 
barricaded  room,  and  then  blew  up  the  house  with 
all  who  were  in  it  The  only  man  who  escaped  was 
the  soldier  who  tried  to  drag  him  out,  and  he  had 
twenty  wounds,  an  eye  knocked  out,  and  a  knee-pan 
broken. 


ORIGINALITY. 

A  COMPLAINT  is  often  heard  at  the  present  day, 
from  the  mouths  of  literary  critics,  that  there  is 
little  or  no  originality  in  the  world  of  letters. 
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Poets  especially  are  accused  of  having  nothing  to  ceptional,  is  sufficient  to  iUustrate  the  antiquity  of 
ity  that  has  not  been  better  said  before,  and  of  serv-  our  use  of  the  word  “  o^inal.”  To  the  public  at  ^ 
ine  up  over  and  over  again  the  bake-meats  of  nast  large,  and  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  one  dia¬ 
rizes.  The  accusation  is  by  no  means  confined  to  cove^  is  a  mere  echo  and  repetition  of  the  other, 
the  case  of  poets.  It  is  laid  with  less  justice  aUthe  The  intellectual  product  sent  into  the  market  has 
door  of  almost  every  school.  Philosophers  and  his-  been  seen  there  before.  Its  value  to  the  maker  may 
torisns,  novelists  and  theologians,  sculptors  and  be  considerable,  and  the  credit  it  reflects  on  his 
ptintere,  are  all  included  in  the  same  sweeping  dis-  ingenuity  unsurpassed ;  but  its  value  in  exchange 
Suwemcnt ;  and  the  ingenious  analysts  who  dis-  is  modified  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  novelty  m 
•Kt  the  current  works  of  the  age  believe  themselves  itself.  Original  genius  thus  seems  not  to  have  pro- 
tble  in  many  cases,  to  pronounce  upon  the  parent-  duced  an  original  or  new  effect. 

and  origin  of  the  several  ideas  of  which  each  The  illustration,  though  borrowed  from  the  case 
«rk  is  composed.  And  some  cynical  people  carry  of  an  extreme  coincidence,  may  be  u^ful  to  reflect 
their  disbelief  in  novelists  so  far  as  to  assert,  not  light  on  our  ordinary  and  common  criticisms.  The 
merely  that  originality  is  rare,  but  that  it  is  almost  truth  is  that  it  is  unjust  and  hopeless  to  measure  an 
impossible.  The  materials  on  which  poetry  in  par-  author’s  intellectual  power  by  the  freshness  of  the 
ticolar  depends  are,  they  say,  limited,  and  cannot  be  impression  which  the  article  he  manufactures  makes 
mnltiplicd  indefinitely.  The  number,  they  think,  of  upon  an  educated  public.  Thre^bare  topics,  old 
human  passions  is,  after  all,  not  so  great ;  and  the  and  worn  situations,  well-known  incidents,  and  fa- 
litaations  to  which  their  play  gives  rise  are  to  be  miliar  passions  may  be  the  sole  material  on  which 
counted  on  the  fingers.  Love  returned  and  love  genius  has  to  work,  and  though  the  hand  of  a  raster 
unrequited,  jealousy  and  anger,  pride  and  avarice,  can,  under  these  inverse  conditions,  seldom  fail  to 
selfishness  and  generosity,  go  far  to  make  up  the  make  itself  felt,  it  is  not  felt  in  proportion  to  his  real 
jjjg  greatness.  An  angel  cannot  make  a  commonplace 

There  is  less  variety  in  human  nature  than  there  divine,  and  powers  equal  to  those  of  a  Milton  or  a 
is  in  landscape  scenery ;  and  one  impetuous  lover,  Shakespeare  may  in  tneory  be  wasted  every  day  for 
except  for  the  difference  in  the  color  of  his  hair  or  want  of  a  vacant  theme.  Agamemnon,  the  poet 
the  circumstances  in  the  midst  of  which  he  is  placed,  hints,  would  have  perished  in  obscurity  but  for  an 
is  very  like  another.  Everj-  faithless  beauty  is  only  immortalizing  Iloroer ;  and  the  converse  is  not  less 
an  inappreciable  variation  upon  Helen  or  Clytem-  true,  that  many  an  embryo  Homer  may  have  never 
nestra ;  all  disappointed  passion  may  borrow  its  Ian-  come  to  maturity  for  want  of  an  inspiring  Agamem- 
raage  from  Sappho,  and  after  the  narrative  of  Dido  non.  In  the  narrower  sense  of  originality,  it  must 
and  iEneas  every  anecdote  of  seduction  and  treach-  be  admitted  that  there  is  some_  monoto^  in  the  ef- 
cry  must  be  expected  to  be  monotonous.  Othello  feet  produced  by  many  of  the  literary  eflorts  of  mod- 
and  Ia<m,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  make  modem  pictures  era  times.  The  monotony  no  doubt  may  be  over- 
of  revenfe,  suspicion,  and  romantic  affection  dull  rated.  There  has  been  a  vast  amount  of  life  and 
and  tame.  Plautus  and  Terence  are  an  epitome  of  variety  in  the  literature  both  of  England  and 
of  all  men  and  women  ever  since,  only  that  the  of  other  countries  in  the  last  eighty  years.  No 
dresses  and  manners  are  archaic  and  antiquated ;  one,  for  example,  can  maintain  that  Mr.  Carlyle  s 
and  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  world  except  per-  books,  apart  ^m  any  question  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  ge- 
haps  the  costumes  of  its  inhabitants.  Such  critics  nius,  are  not  in  themselves  novel  and  startling.  Sc¬ 
are  not  therefore  surprised  at  a  want  of  originality,  ciety  has  not  l«en  accustomed  to  have  such  wntinM 
any  more  than  they  are  surprised  at  the  emptying  presented  to  it,  and  was  partly  charmed,  and  still 
of  a  mine  whose  treasures  have  already  been  dug  up  more  astonished  and  confounded,  when  it  saw  them 

first.  What  is  true  of  Mr.  Carlyle  is  true  in  a  less 
In  discussing  such  a  question  it  is  desirable  to  be  degree  of  others  .... 
quite  sure  about  the  precise  significance  of  words  The  method  in  which  history  has  been  treated  by 
which  one  is  employing  constantly  and  freely,  and  Niebuhr,  Grote,  Buckle,  and  Macaulay  —  to  take 
“  originality  ”  is  a  term  frequently  bandied  to  and  four  widely  dissimilar  instances  has  nothing  trite 
fro,  but  not  altogether  satisfactorily  defined.  Per-  or  effete  about  it.  P^in^  from  history  to  romance 
haps  there  is  a  little  confusion  of  thought  observable  we  find,  again,  that  in  the  novel  a  new  class  of 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used.  Occasionally  it  works  has  risen  into  existence,  marlred  by  immense 
is  applied  to  the  mind  of  the  producer;  at  other  vigor  and  full  of  living  interest.  They  are  indic- 
tlmes  to  the  literary  result  which  he  produces.  In  ative  of  a  peculiar  kind^  of  mental  power,  which  is 
common  parlance  the  result  in  both  cases  is  treated  neither  wholly  imagination,  nor  wholly  obsCTvation, 
as  if  it  were  identical,  and  a  writer  is  condemned  as  but  Mmething  half  way  between  the  two.  1  here  is 
nnoriginal  whose  creations  remind  us  of  what  we  nothing  monotonous  about  Sir  Wmter  Scott,  or 
have  seen  before.  To  assume  that  the  objective  and  Balzac,  or  Mr.  Thackeray,  or  Mr.  Dicketm.  It  is 


would  become  so  plain  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  mere  imagination.  They  are  mainly  com 


There  may  be  nothing  fresh  in  the  one,  while  there  such  tj^pes  of  contemporary  manners  as  the  artist 
may  he  a  great  deal  of  freshness  and  genius  in  the  determines  to  portray.  If  poverty  of  invention  is 
other.  The  insUnce,  for  example,  may  be  put  of  really  a  disease  with  which  the  age  is  stricken,  we 
two  equally  powerful  intellects  striking,  by  an  inde-  should  rather  Iwk  to  find  its  trswes  in  the  species  of 
pendent  effort,  upon  the  same  idea.  The  circum-  literature  which  depends  more  directly  upon  imagi- 
itance  is  improbable,  but  its  occurrence  is  not  un-  native  force.  .  j  * 

known ;  and  even  an  imaginary  case,  however  ex-  And  when  we  turn  to  poetry,  there  does  seem  to 
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be  some  ground  for  the  assertion  that  original 
thought  is  on  the  wane.  No  sacred  poem  of  a  mod¬ 
em  date  bears  mark  of  the  strength  and  sublimity 
that  attract  us  to  Milton.  Shakespeare  of  course 
may  be  treated  as  a  phenomenon  with  whom  it  is 
unfair  to  contrast  the  luminaries  of  any  single  gener¬ 
ation.  But  independently  of  Shakespeare  the  ear¬ 
lier  English  drama  has  no  modem  rival.  The  lyric 
contemporaries  of  whom  we  are  justly  proud  emu¬ 
late  their  predecessors  both  in  melody  of  verse  and 
purity  of  sentiment,  but  are  not  their  superiors  in 
power.  Even  in  comedy  we  have  not  of  late  years 
equalled  Sheridan,  any  more  than  Sheridan  himself 
was  the  equal  of  Molidr^.  Meanwhile  the  mass  of 
the  poetry  writers  of  the  day  are  infected  by  an 
epidemic  plague  of  imitation.  They  display  their 
talents  chiefly  in  reproducing  the  rhythn)s,  the  sen¬ 
timents,  and  the  mannerism  of  others.  They  are 
always  exploring  Parnassus  to  pick  up  what  by¬ 
gone  explorers  have  left  behind,  but  they  cannot 
M  said  to  plant  the  sacred  hill  with  any  fresh  laurels 
of  their  own. 

Yet  when  all  is  said  that  can  be  said  upon  this 
head,  the  importance  of  the  distinction  that  we  have 
mentioned  between  originality  in  the  workman  and 
originality  in  the  work  seems  necdssary  to  be  re¬ 
membered.  If  we  are  to  ii.x  our  attention  upon  the 
latter  alone,  the  charge  that  has  been  made  against 
modem  poetical  literature  would  seem  capable  of 
application  to  nine  tenths  of  the  whole  poetical 
literature  of  the  world.  There  have  been  few  poets 
who  have  not  laid  themselves  open  to  it.  We  talk 
of  Molierc,  but  Molihre  is  only  Plautus  in  a  French 
court-mask.  His  humor,  his  plots,  his  characters 
shine  with  a  very  borrowed  light.  We  praise  the" 
English  dramatists,  but  without  the  classical  drama 
the  English  drama  would  never  have  existed,  at  all 
events  in  its  present  shape.  No  poet  is  fuller  of 
plagiarisms,  or,  to  use  a  more  polite  expression,  of 
adaptations,  than  Milton.  Without  the  shepherds 
of  Theocritus,  and  of  his  imitator  Virgil,  the  pasto¬ 
ral  romances  of  Europe  and  of  the  Elizabethan  era 
would  have  been  unknown.  Pope  owes  his  form, 
and  something  of  his  raciness,  to  Ovid,  to  Horace, 
and  to  Juvenal.  And,  however  far  back  we  carry 
the  investigation,  the  same  result  strikes  us  every¬ 
where.  Mr.  Macaulay's  school-boy  could  point  out 
the  obvious  sources  from  which  Roman  literature 
itself  came.  The  most  original  of  Latin  poets 
are  usually  thought  to  be  Lucretius  and  Catullus. 
The  more  we  study  either,  the  more  plain  it  is 
that  both  are  an  echo  of  something  still  more  an¬ 
cient. 

Lucretius  is  a  phase  of  Grteco-Roman  thought 
turned  into  verse,  and  modelled  certainly  on  a  for¬ 
eign  model.  Catullus  is  Greek  all  over ;  some 
piece  of  Greek  painting,  poetry,  or  sculpture  preserv¬ 
ing  itself  almost  in  every  line.  Seneca  is  no  more 
the  producer  of  novelties  than  Racine.  Virgil  and 
Horace  pri<le  themselves,  not  on  having  invented, 
but  on  having  transplanted  from  elsewhere  the 
thoughts  for  which  they  have  been  famous.  Tlius 
the  golden  chain  of  imitators  has  no  end  and  no  be¬ 
ginning.  Go  back  as  far  as  we  may,  we  find  schol¬ 
ars  and  students,  and  not  teachers  or  originators. 
The  very  artists  whom  we  regard  as  pre-eminently 
classical  seem,  when  we  touch  them,  to  be  only  a 
composite  rechauffe  of  certain  artists  still.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  a  large  library  appears,  when  we 
dive  into  it,  to  be  made  up  of  mere  collections. 
One  primitive  thought  may  be  discovered  running 
through  centuries  of  eommentators  and  reproducers. 


Literature  consists  rather  of  the  learning  than  of 
the  inventions  of  the  past ;  and  the  end'of  all  re¬ 
search  lands  the  student  in  the  natural  conviction 
that  most  things  which  have  been  well  said  were 
said  very  long  ago,  and  have  been  repeated  with 
varied  success  ever  since,  in  thousands  of  volumes 
hid  away  in  the  dust  of  a  hundred  shelves. 

Great  men  are,  however,  more  original,  as  a  rule, 
than  the  books  they  write ;  and  the  term  “  original 
ity”  comes  to  mean  something  intelligible  when  we 
begin  to  apply  it  to  authors  themselves.  It  si<niifies 
in  this  case,  a  power  of  originating  or  creating,  and 
is  onl^  another  word  for  genius.  How  far  one  mav 
be  misled  by  confounding  originality  in  an  author 
with  novelty  of  effect  in  his  works,  will  be  under¬ 
stood  at  once  when  we  consider  that  one  of  the 
commonest  and  rudest  shapes  which  genius  takes  is 
the  faculty  of  imitation.  This  is  apparent  in  the 
case  of  children,  and  it  is  equally  apparent  in  the 
case  of  literary  genius.  Original  form  is  the  last 
achievement  of  a  writer,  and  a  man  of  force  and 
energy  often  begins  by  borrowing  his  form  from 
other  great  models,  and  by  compelling  his  thoughts 
to  flow  in  a  groove  that  he  finds  already  made. 
Milton,  one  of  the  first  of  imaginative  poets,  is  an 
instance  of  this.  He  started  with  the  purest  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  classics,  and  was  a  copyist  before  he 
became  an  “  inventor”  of  thoughts  or  of  liarmoniei 
He  imitated  Latin,  he  imitated  Italian,  he  imitated 
Greek,  and  finally  he  grew  to  his  full  stature  and 
invented  English.  The  creative  faculty  and  the 
imitation  are  indeed  very  near  akin  to  one  another, 
and  the  latter  ripens  otlen  into  the  former.  The 
ancient  philosopher  who  said  that  all  poetry  was 
imitation  really  meant  that  it  was  what  we  should 
call  a  creative  art.  To  reproduce  is  to  produce 
again.  The  process  is  the  same,  provided  that  it  is 
carried  out  with  equal  energy ;  and  vigor  does  not 
cease  to  be  vigor  merely  because  it  starts  upon  a 
beaten  track. 

It  may  show  itself,  for  c.xamplc,  in  rearrangin 
what  other  people  have  thought,  quite  as  muco  as 
in  thinking  out  some  novelty  itself.  Method,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  IS  universally  admitted  to  be  one  mark  of 
mental  vigor.  The  power  of  generalizing  which  is 
wanted  fur  an  historian  or  metajihysician  is  not 
much  more  than  intelligent  system ;  and  a  habit 
of  attempting  to  classify  phenomena  ends  usually  in 
a  faculty  of  perceiving  laws  or  principles.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious,  moreover,  that  the  power  of  arranging  is  a 
step  towards  that  of  rearranging  thoughts.  It  is 
through  method  that  inventions  are  iiuulc,  both  in 
science  and  literature  and  philosophy.  When  a  man 
has  once  marshalled  his  ideas  clearly,  every  addition¬ 
al  idea  he  picks  up  is  not  merely  another  drop 
added  to  the  bucket,  but  a  fresh  point  of  view 
gained.  He  is  in  the  condition  of  a  general  who  has 
gained,  not  a  new  recruit,  but  a  new  position.  And 
if  method  is  of  all  this  importance,  it  is  clear  that  the 
essence  of  genius  is  force  rather  than  novelty.  The 
best  view  of  originality  is  to  regard  it  as  equivalent 
to  force.  The  notion  that  it  is  synonymous  with 
something  bizarre  and  extraordinary  is  one  that 
docs  a  good  deal  of  mischief  to  society.  In  reality 
it  is  no  more  a  symptom  of  force  to  wander  outside 
the  conventional  path  than  to  keep  within  it  The 
direction  which  originality  takes  may  be  an  accident, 
or  its  virtue  consists  in  its  momentum  rather  than 
in  its  direction.  It  has  nothing  in  con^moii  with 
e'lourderie,  or  with  quaintness;  and  there  is  no 
greater  mistake  than  to  think  that  the  literary 
comet  is  more  original  than  the  literary  star. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

TIIF-y  M.VKE  ALL  KINDS  OF  PLANS. 

«  Confound  and  confuse  the  dogs !  ”  (it  was 
nmetliing  worse  in  reality,)  cried  out  the  Sriuire, 
picking  liim-clf  up  from  among  them ,  “  I  nave 
broken  my  arm.” 

He  had  not,  to  relieve  the  reader’s  anxiety.  All 
that  had  happened  was  this.  lie  h.ad  been  going 
through  an  interview  with  his  steward,  stud-groom, 
aod  butler  in  his  study,  and  had  got  into  a  most 
abominable  temper  with  all  three  of  them  for  no 
earthly  reason.  He  had  left  them,  scolding,  and 
had  scoldeil  so  loud  (gone  away  “  hobbling  ami  cuss¬ 
ing,”  said  the  butler),  that  the  bloodhounds  had 
hei^  him  coming,  and  had  prepared  to  welcome 
him  by  standing  and  snuffing  at  the  door  by  which 
they  knew  he  would  enter.  Consequently  Silcote, 
bursting  into  the  hall  in  King  Cambyses’  vein,  tripped 
np  over  the  foolishest  and  boldest  puppy,  and  came 
headlong  down  among  three  hundred  weight  and 
three  hundred  pounds’  worth  of  useless  and  stupid 
dog-flesh,  and  hurt  his  elbow.  The  dogs  immediate¬ 
ly  licked  his  ffice  ;  all  except  the  junior  dog,  who 
was  damaged  by  his  fall,  and  boo-whooped  away 
with  his  grievance  into  the  chimney-corner. 

“  I  wish  the  confounded  dogs  were  dead,”  he  said, 
nosing  himself  up.  “  T/iey  are  eating  me  out  of 
house  and  home,  and  I  am  being  swindled  and 
cheated  out  of  house  and  home.  I  have  broken  my 
arm,  I  hope.  I  should  like  to  have  broken  my  arm ; 
it  would  give  me  prestige  again.  I  wish  I  had  the 
typhus  fever;  they  would  all  come  flocking  back 
again  fast  enough  then,  to  sec  about  the  will.  I 
am  perfectly  certain  that  I  am  being  cheated  right 
and  left  by  those  three,  but  I  can’t  prove  it,  and  the^ 
ain’t  a  bit  afraid  of  me.  I  never  should  get  a  civd 
word  from  any  of  them  now,  even  if  any  of  them 
were  here ;  but  they  have  all  run  away  from  me.  I 
have  hurt  that  pu[my,  though.  1  must  go  and  sec 
after  him.  Ban  1  Ban  1  A^at  is  it,  old  fellow  ? 
Hang  the  dog,  ho  is  sneaking  away !  Go  to  Italy, 
you  ungrateful  whelp !  Lor,  how  foolish  I  have  been 
on  the  whole !  ” 

“  You  never  said  a  truer  word  than  that,”  said 
Mn.  Tom’s  voice  at  his  elbow.  She  had  heard  him 
molding  along  the  passages,  and  was  advancing  to 
open  the  door  for  him,  when  he  burst  in,  and  tum¬ 
bled  over  the  dogs. 

“  Hallo !  ”  siud  he  looking  somewhat  foolish ;  “  so 
you  are  there.  Madam  Tongue,  are  you  !  ” 

“  Here  I  am,  tongue  and  all,”  she  replied,  “  with 
a  very  ugly  black  crow  to  pick  with  you.  Squire.” 

“Well,  go  on,  then,  and  pick  it,"  said  Silcote; 
“  you  are  all  against  me  now.  Go  on.  Scold  your- 
ttlf  into  quiescence,  like  any  other  woman ;  if  you 
Mold  yourself  into  hysterics,  I’ll  not  rinse  a  hand  to 
bring  you  out  of  them.” 

“  Don’t  be  ungentlemanlike,”  said  Mrs.  Thomas. 
“  I  don’t  allow  it.  Keep  your  temper  for  your  dogs. 
I  will  have  none  of  it” 

“  So  you  have  turned  against  me,  have  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  strongly.  You  have  deceived  me  grossly.” 

“  You  are  one  of  the  most  perfectly  foolish  per¬ 
rons,”  said  Silcote,  “  that  I  ever  met  in  my  life.” 

Her  own  habit  of  “  hitting  out,”  retort^  on  her- 
•elf  so  singularly,  made  her  pause  in  answering. 
Before  she  answered  he  was  at  her  again. 


“  You  love  to  call  me  a  fool.  It  keeps  your 
tongue  in  order.  But  in  my  worst  times  I  never 
was  so  foolish  as  you.  /  knew  that  you  had  come 
into  this  4,000/.  a  year  some  time  ago,  but  I  kept 
the  knowledge  of  it  from  you.  I  loved  you,  and  I 
love  you;  but  you  have  no  settlements,  and  he  could 
use  it.  And  he  would  gamble  it  away  in  less  than 
a  year.  He  is  in  the  Austrian  army,  and — they 
are  going  to  fight.” 

“  You  would  not  have  him  dead  ?  ”  she  asked,  and 
began  walking  rapidly  up  and  down  the  halh 

“  Not  I.  1  only  reminded  you  that  he  will  have 
the  spending  of  your  money,  and  will  spend  it ;  and 
then  your  boy  will  be  dependent  entirely  on  me, 
who  am  halt-fool  and  half-madman,  according  to 
your  account.  You  and  your  boy  are,  in  reality,  at 
luy  mercy  if  you  declare  yourself  And  then  you 
irritate  me,  and  make  me  dangerous.” 

“  How  often  am  I  to  tell  you  that  I  am  not  afraid 
of  you.  I  see  that  it  was  in  kindness  to  me  that 
you  practised  this  deceit  on  me,  and  advised  my 
brother  to  do  the  same.  Well,  I  forgive  you;  let 
there  be  peace.” 

“  I  have  no  objection,”  growled  the  Squire.  “  I 
don’t  want  to  have  any  row.  I  act  for  the  best,  and 
then  I  catch  it.  It  is  a  grateful  world,  this.  I  have 
let  my  servants  do  pretty  much  as  they  [ilease,  and 
I  know  I  am  being  cheated  right  and  left.” 

“  Serves  you  right  for  tempting  them.  Y’ou  had 
much  better  leave  this  for  a  time  and  come  with  me, 
to  help  me  in  my  work.” 

“  What  may  that  be  ?  ” 

“  Trying  to  reclaim  my  husband,  and  righting  the 
memory  of  your  wife.” 

“  Giving  four  thousand  a  year  to  a  gambler  to 
spend,  and  disinheriting  your  own  son.  For,  if  mat¬ 
ters  are  cleared  up,  Algernon  is  my  heir.  In  such 
an  utterly  fooli.sh  errand  you  are  quite  right  to  select 
the  greatest  fool  of  your  acquaintance ;  and  I  am  that 
fool.  I  am  complimented  by  your  selection,  and 
join  you  with  pleasure.” 

“  Had  not  you  better  go  to  bed  for  a  few  hours  ?  ” 

“  Why  ?  ” 

“  Because  you  are  in  one  of  those  fits  of  silly  cyni¬ 
cal  ill-temper  which  the  folks  hereabouts  cidl  your 
‘dark  moods.’  Try  and  sleep  it  off.  Go  to  bed, 
that ’s  a  dear  child,  do ;  and  I  will  put  a  paper  of 
lollipops  under  his  pillow  against  he  wakes,  pretty 
thing.  Now,  do  go  to  bed,  like  a  good  little  boy.” 

There  must  be  some  truth  in  some  kinds  of  homce- 
opathy,  —  thoi^h  in  this  case  the  dose  was  any¬ 
thing  but  infinitesimal,  —  for  the  effeet  of  her  sar¬ 
castic  scorn  matched  against  his  was  most  beneficiaL 
The  humor  displayed  on  both  sides  was  small,  but 
hers  neutralized  his.  He  stamped  up  and  down  for 
about  a  minute,  and  then,  saying  aloud,  “  Confound 
the  woman  I  I  would  have  disinherited  Tom  ten 
years  sooner  if  I  had  known  he  had  married  such  a 
shrew,”  looked  up  at  her  laughing. 

She  knew  when  she  had  guned  her  object,  and 
when  to  stop.  She  laughed  also,  and  said,  with 
only  the  ghost  of  an  emphasis  on  the  “  now  ”  (she 
was  too  much  of  a  woman  to  forego  that),  — 

“  Now,  my  dear  father-in-law,  we  will  talk  busi¬ 
ness.” 

To  which  he  answered,  “  I  will  do  everything  you 
can  possibly  desire  if  you  will  only  stay  by  me.  I 
must  not  part  from  you.” 

“  You  shall  not.  Let  nothing  part  us.  My  duty 
is  with  you,  Silcote ;  but  there  are  conditions ;  nay, 
only  one.” 

“  Let  us  have  it.” 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


“  That  we  two  do  right,  nothing  but  right,  and 
most  inexorably  right,  in  following  out  our  bargain ; 
and  that  we  utteny  disregard  consequences  of  all 
sorts  and  kinds.” 

The  Squire  loitered  into  the  porch,  and  she  fol¬ 
lowed  him  for  her  answer. 

“  How  splendid  the  crocuses  are  this  spring,”  he 
said  first ;  “  and  that  daphne  too,  in  full  bloom  so 
early.  Do  you  know  the  scent  of  the  daphne ;  the 
meet  rich,  glorious,  overpowering  scent  in  the 
world,  to  which  that  of  the  magnolia  seems  like  a 
grocer’s  spices  ?  How  do  the  storms  and  frosts  of  a 
bitter  northern  winter  develop  such  a  pure  sweet  as 
that  ?  ” 

“  Tolerable  as  a  half-thought,”  said  Mrs.  Thomas. 
“  Better  in  intention  than  in  expression.  Go,  cut 
me  a  sprig  of  it,  and  bring  back  your  answer  with 
it” 

He  went,  smiling,  and  did  as  she  told  him.  He 
held  the  beautiful  pink,  rich-scented  bough  to  her 
face,  and  as  he  did  so  kissed  her  on  her  forehead, 
and  said,  “  I  agree.” 

“  Let  me  understand  to  what.” 

“  To  the  righting  of  all  previous  wrongs  without 
regard  to  consequences.  To  doing  the  right  hence¬ 
forth.  On  a  condition.” 

“  What  condition  ?  ” 

“That  you  are  not  to  dictate  exactly  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong  without  consultation  with 
me.” 

“  Well,”  she  said,  “  I  will  agree  to  that  for  two 
reasons.  The  first  is,  that  if  you  allow  discussion  I 
shall  always  have  my  own  way,  and  the  second  is 
that  the  difference  ^tween  right  and  wrong  was 
settled  immovably  before  Adam  and  Eve  appeared 
on  the  Earth,  and  that  you  and  I  know  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  them,  which  some  don’t.  I  hare 
another  thing  to  say  to  you.” 

“Well?” 

“  I  wish  to  be  very  tender  and  delicate  about  it, 
dear  Silcote,  but  I  am  a  coarse  and  rough-spoken 
woman.  I  spoke  roughly  to  you  about  it  m  my 
room  at  St.  Mary’s  a  little  while  ago,  but  I  will 
speak  roughly  to  you  no  more.  We  are  allied. 
You  wish  your  wife  righted,  and  you  with  to  know 
yourself  that  she  is  righted." 

The  poor  old  fellow  leant  against  the  porch,  and 
looked  out  into  the  woods  for  a  little  time  before  he 
answered. 

“  I  think  so.  I  think  that  1  could  bear  the  hor¬ 
rible  burden  of  my  most  hideous  and  ghastly  mistake 
better  if  it  was  demonstrated  to  me  by  undoubtable 
evidence.  I. think  so.  I  am  a  lawyer,  and  have 
been  accustomed  to  examine  evidence,  and  the  evi¬ 
dence  against  her  was  frightfully  strong.  Your  sen¬ 
timental  special  pleading  has  done  more  than  make 
me  doubt ;  I  have  acquitted  her  often  and  often, 
but  not  alwavs.  In  my  darker  moods  I  doubt  again. 
I  think  that  I  would  rather  have  it  cleared  up  with¬ 
out  doubt ;  so  that  she  and  I  might  stand  clear,  the 
one  before  the  other :  that  1  might  ask  her  forgive¬ 
ness  with  no  cloud  of  doubt  between  us.  In  my 
present  mood,  while  I  am  with  you,  I  believe  her  to 
l)e  an  innocent,  deeply-wronged  woman ;  and  I  wish 
her  proved  so  —  in  my  present  mood.” 

“  But  we  are  going  to  have  none  of  the  old  moods, 
Silcote,  are  we  ?  ” 

“  None  !  None !  But,  you  see  the  nameless 
misery  and  desprir  which  the  clearing  of  her 
character  would  —  would  be  confounded  —  will 
bring  on  me.  She  was  trusted  to  me,  she  trusted 
herself  to  me,  and  I  murdered  her.  Can  you  won¬ 


der  that  I  want  your  noble  stren^h  to  help  me 
through  ?  But  I  will  go  through  with  it  —  if  you 
will  only  stay  by  me  —  to  the  death.” 

“  God  help  you,  my  poor  Silcote !  God  help 
you !  Do  you  never  pray  ?  " 

“  Not  I.  I  pray  ?  I  ’ll  pray  to  her  for  foigive- 
ness.” 

“  Could  you  not  cast  yourself  on  God  ?  ” 

“  I  am  too  old,  I  expect.  I  did  not  begin  soon 
enough,  I  suppose.” 

“  It  is  not  too  late.” 

“  You  are  a  good  woman,  but  women  don’t  under¬ 
stand  that  sort  of  thing.  Arthur  is  the  priest  of  the 
family.  I  had  him  bred  for  it.  When  I  want  a 
priest  I  ’ll  send  for  Arthur,  and  endure  his  tongue, 
which  is  a  sharp  one.  I  paid  for  his  education  as  a 
priest,  and  I  have  a  right  to  his  services.  I  don’t 
like  the  amateur  style  of  business  at  all,  neither  in 
law  nor  divinity.  An  attorney’s  clerk  may  air  his 
opinions  before  a  police  magistrate  with  success, 
just  as  you  may  have  your  amateur  notions  about 
theology'.  But  Arthur  has  eaten  his  dinners,  so  to 
speak,  and  you  haven’t.  In  either  of  the  three 
professions  of  Law,  Physic,  or  Divinity,  I  go  in  for 
the  regular  practitioner  against  the  quack.” 

“  We  must  leave  this  greatest  business  of  all 
alone,  then,  fur  the  present,  and  trust  to  God. 
Now,  have  you  any  proofs  ?  Will  you  put  them 
in  my  hands  ?  May  1  open  this  black  bo.\  in  your 
bedroom  ?  ” 

“  You  may  go  and  get  it.” 

“  You  are  not  angry  with  me  again  ?  ” 

“May  God  bless  you,  my  dear.  I  angry  with 
you  ?  Go  and  get  the  box,  and  let  us  have  it 
over.” 

She  went,  and  returned  with  a  little  black  de- 
•spatch-box.  Silcote  was  gone  when  she  returned, 
but  soon  came  back,  explaining  that  he  had  been 
for  the  key.  It  was  a  rusty  key,  not  used  appa^ 
ently  for  a  long  time.  He  opened  the  box  with  it, 
and  the  box  was  empty  ! 

They  looked  at  one  another  for  a  few  moments 
in  blank  astonishment,  and  then  Mrs.  Thomas  Sil¬ 
cote  burst  out  laughing.  Silcote  himself  did  not 
laugh,  but  looked  seriously  and  sadly  at  her. 

She  laughed  long  and  heartily,  and  when  she 
spoke,  said,  “  Laura  with  me,  my  dear  father-in- 
law,  I  pray  you.  There  is  serioas  work  before  us, 
which  we  must  see  out  together ;  but  laugh  now  at 
the  absurd  side  of  tbe  business,  just  once  in  a  way. 
You  and  I  shall  not  have  much  to  laugh  at  for  a 
long  time  :  let  us  laugh  at  this.” 

“  I  cannot.” 

“  I  can,  and  I  ’ll  tell  you  why.  Because  here  is 
the  darkest,  deepest  mystery  of  all :  this  great  Sil¬ 
cote  complication  come  to  an  end  in  an  empty 
morocco  despatch-box  with  a  morocco  lining,  and 
nothing  at  all  in  it  This  is  the  denouement  of  the 
great  Silcote  plot  or  mystery  which  has  darkened 
and  rendered  useless  your  life  for  forty  years  or  so. 
It  was  through  this  that  you  took  to  keeping  your 
bloodhounds,  now  as  amiable  and  as  foolish  as  your¬ 
self.  It  was  through  this  that  you  cut  yourself  off 
from  society,  and  made  yourself  a  marked  man  in 
the  county,  delighting  in  your  evil  name  with  all 
the  ostentation  of  a  real  Silcote  (roturiers  as  you 
are).  This  is  the  very  box  on  which  you  told  me 
the  Devil  danced  every  night  as  soon  as  you  put  out 
your  candle.  What  a  clever  devil  it  must  have 
been  to  dance  on  the  empty  box,  while  you  were 
routing  in  bed,  and  maddening  yourself  about  its 
contents !  ” 


SILCOTE  OF  SILCOTES. 


«  Steady  with  that  tongue  of  yours,  my  dear,” 
jaid  Silcote.  “  Steady !  Steady  1  ” 

“  I  pardon,”  she  said ;  “  I  beg  a  hundred  par¬ 
dons.  I  thought  I  had  got  it  in  o^er,  but  you  see 
1  have  not  as  yet  My  excuse  is,  that  anything 
theatrically  false  irritates  me,  as  far  as  I  can  be  irri¬ 
tated.  Your  life  has  been  a  theatrically  false  one, 
and  I  laugh  when  I  see  that  it  gets  a  Uttle  ridicu¬ 
lous  in  the  end.  Well,  well.  There  is  work  before 
the  pair  of  us,  and  I  will  curb  my  tongue ;  and  I 
will  not  laugh  any  more.  With  regard  to  this  pre¬ 
posterous  box,  on  which  the  Devil  danced :  what 
was  in  it  ?  ” 

“  The  letter  which  accused  my  wife  of  trying  to 
poison  me.” 

“Hah!  and  it  is  there  no  longer,”  said  Mrs. 
Thomas.  “  What  a  thing  for  a  play !  And  what 
was  this  document  like  ?  ” 

“  I  will  tell  you  something,”  said  Silcote. 

“  Do,”  she  said,  “  and  I  will  laugh  no  more.  The 
fiucc  of  the  thing  is  over,  and  the  tragedy  is  com¬ 
ing.  You  and  I  shall  want  all  our  wits.  My  daily 
thoughts  reappear  in  my  nightly  dreams,  and  al¬ 
ways  I  see  the  white  trampled  under  by  the  red  and 
blue.” 

“  But  the  white  will  win  this  time.” 

“  No,  no.” 

“  AVe  ought  to  be  there,  daughter,  if  you  think 
so.” 

“  AVe  ought  to  be  there,  father,  for  I  do  think  so. 
AVhat  is  this  ‘  something  ’  which  you  were  going  to 
tell  me  ?  ” 

“  About  this  accusation  which  was  in  that  now 
empty  box.  It  was  clumsily  forged  to  imitate  my 
sister,  the  Princess’s  handwriting.  I  always  knew 
it  was  not  hers,  but  I  suspected  she  had  something 
to  do  with  it ;  that  is  the  reason  of  our  estrange¬ 
ment.” 

“  And  of  the  bloodhounds,  and,  to  put  it  mildly, 
of  your  behavior  to  society  generally.  If  you  had 
gone  in  for  writing  a  play  or  a  novel,  I  can  conceive 
that  you  might  have  resorted  to  a  ridiculous  sort  of 
mystery.  As  it  is  you  are  without  excuse.  AVhy 
did  you  not  have  it  out  with  her  like  a  man  '!  But 
I  am  dumb.  I  promised  to  curb  my  tongue,  and  I 
will.” 

“  At  what  particular  period  of  the  future,”  growled 
out  Silcote,  “  do  you  mean  to  curb  your  tongue  ?  I 
should  like  to  know,  because,  if  you  would  fix  the 
date,  I  would  deprive  myself  of  the  pleasure  of  your 
company  till  it  came  due.  If  you  will  stop  your 
tongue,  —  not  that  I  hope  for  any  such  happiness, 
—  I  will  tell  you  the  remainder  of  my  sometiung.” 

“  Go  on.  I  will  be  quiet.” 

“  Do.  AVell,  then,  my  poor  sister  has  stolen  this 
Mcusation  from  me.  She  has  thought  that  I  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  was  really  in  her  handwriting,  and  she 
has  violated  my  despatch-box  and  carried  it  away. 
Do  you  understand  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  understand.  I  am  neither  a  novelist,  a 
barrister,  nor  ^lay-writer,  and  I  do  not  understand. 
I  know  this.  That  you,  who  as  a  lawyer  ought  to 
have  made  all  things  clear,  seem  in  your  particular 
way  to  have  confounded  things  more  deeply.  Your 
foolish  sister  has  scarcely  with  her  active  mendacity 
confounded  things  more  than  you  have  by  your  fool¬ 
ish  reticence.  But  we  ought  to  go  and  see  after  it, 
you  and  I.  A  woman  who  could  rob  her  brother’s 
despatch-box  is  capable  of  a  good  deal  of  mischief. 
You  and  I  ought  to  go  and  look  after  matters.” 

“  You  have  sent  for  your  cousin  here,  have  you 
not?” 


“  Yes.  I  thought  it  best.  I  can’t  trust  you  out 
of  my  sight.  Miss  Lee  comes  to-morrow  or  next 
day.  A^ere  is  Arthur  ?  AVe  must  not  have  a 
meeting  here.  Is  he  really  gone  abroad  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  he  is  actually  gone.  He  is  really  ilL  Dr. 

F - has  sent  him  to  Boppart.  He  wanted  to 

stick  to  his  work  at  the  school,  but  Dr.  F - would 

not  have  it.  If  you  and  I  go  south,  we  must  pick 
him  up  by  the  way.  Arthur  irritates  and  bullies  me 
at  times,  but  I  love  Arthur  and  you  better  than  any 
others  in  the  world.  As  for  Thomas,  your  hus¬ 
band,  my  dear,  he  has  worn  my  love  out,  as  he  did 
yours.” 

“ I  don’t  know  that"  said  she ;  “ there  are  some 
people  so  intensely  agreeable  that  they  may  sin  till 
seventy  times  seven.  There  are  but  few  of  them, 
and  you  are  not  one ;  but  I  doubt  Tom  is.” 

A  very  few  words  are  necessary  to  explain  that 
the  legal  recognition  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Silcote  as  Mrs. 
Sugden  was  easily  made,  and  that  Miss  Lee  received 
her  cousin  with  open  arms.  Silcote  had  rather 
fought  shy  of  meeting  his  daughter-in-law  for  a 
short  time,  in  consequence  of  ue  little  deceit  he 
had  used  towards  her,  and,  when  he  did,  there  came 
the  explanation  recorded  above. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

BUT,  Fixnixo  TUEMSXLVKS  RATHER  COMFORTABLE, 
DAWDLE  ABOUT  THEIR  EXECUTION. 

“  How  do  I  look  ?  ”  said  the  Squire  to  Mrs. 
Thomas,  as  they  walked  together  up  and  down  the 
hall,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Miss  Lee. 

“  You  don’t  look  as  well  as  I  expected.  You  look 
something  like  a  very  pugnacious  Quaker,  and  still 
more  like  a  prize-fighter  who  has  turned  Quaker. 
The  change  is  not  a  success.” 

“  It  was  your  suggestion.” 

“  I  am  aware  of  it,  but  the  cleverest  of  us  make 
mistakes  at  times.  They  are  not  a  success,  and 
must  be  changed.  Give  them  to  the  butler.” 

“  They  cost  six  pounds,  you  know.” 

“  That  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  I  will  not 
have  you  look  like  a  radical  grocer.  The  old  gray 
smallclothes  and  gaiters  were  better,  bad  as  they 
were.  You  ought  to  know  how  to  dress  like  an  cnc^ 
dinary  gentleman,  but  you  don’t” 

“  Go  on.” 

“  I  am  going  on,  if  you  will  not  interrupt  me.  I 
wanted  you  to  look  well  to-day,  and  you  are  a  per¬ 
fect  figure.  AAThen  I  told  you  to  get  a  suit  of  dark 
clothes  from  your  London  tailor,  1  did  not  mean 
you  to  come  out  like  a  tee-total  share-jobber.  You 
look  as  if  you  had  been  dressed  by  a  costumier,  not 
by  a  real  tailor.  Did  you  get  your  clothes  from 
Nathan’s?  You  don’t  know  how  ill  they  become 
you.  I  take  all  the  blame,  however.  She  is  nearly 
due  now.” 

Mrs.  Thomas  had  persuaded,  or  rather  ordered, 
the  Squire  to  dress  himself  in  a  way  becoming  to 
his  age ;  and  he  had  followed  her  advice.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  such  as  she  described  it.  She  was  pcwibly 
slightly  acid  in  temper  over  this  failure  in  her  ju<^- 
ment ;  the  more  so,  perhaps,  because  her  law  of  in¬ 
exorable  honesty  bound  her  to  confess  it. 

Very  soon  after  one  of  the  Squire’s  newest  car¬ 
riages  came  whirling  up  the  drive,  and  pulled  up  at 
the  door.  This  contained  Miss  Lee  herself.  Her 
maid,  her  man  (sedatest  of  men^,  her  boxes,  and 
the  rest  of  her  goods  were  coming  in  a  separate 
spring-cart  appointed  for  such  purposes.  In  this 
carriage  was  only  herself  and  a  few  of  her  more  in- 
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dispensable  surrounding, — such  as  her  mufif,  her 
magazine  (^Fraser's,  —  Macmillan's  had  not  yet 
beamed  on  the  world),  and  a  travelling-bag  with 
gold  fittings,  for  which  she  had  given  a  hundred 
guineas  or  so,  and  without  which  she  could  no  more 
travel  than  could  poor  Marie  Antoinette  without 
her  ivory  and  rosewood  necessaire. 

No  more  sliding  in  the  streets  now.  Miss  Lee ;  no 
more  talking  to  the  policemen;  no  more  buying 
periwinkles  in  the  street,  and  eating  them  with  a 
pin  as  you  walked  along ;  no  more  skirmishing  and 
fighting  with  the  pupi^  She  had  accepted  her 
new  position  so  cleverly  and  so  well  that  it  had  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  herself.  The  real  Miss  Lee  was  the 
splendid  heiress;  the  old  boisterous  governess  was 
but  a  sort  of  eidolon,  which  had  been  allowed  for 
purposes  to  represent  on  earth  the  real  article  with 
the  gold-topped  dressing-bag.  Nothing  remained 
of  the  old  one  but  her  splendid  beauty,  her  old  in¬ 
dependent  ways  which  enabled  her  to  do  without  a 
companion,  and  a  habit  of  looking  somewhat  stead¬ 
ily  at  any  person,  either  male  or  female,  whom 
she  wished  to  examine,  without  always  considering 
what  their  thoughts  on  the  subject  might  be :  which 
last  habit  made  some  folks  call  her  bold-looking. 
These  were  the  only  remains  now  visible  of  the 
periwinkle-and-policeman  period. 

The  S<]uire  —  who  was  a  gentleman,  or  at  all 
events  believed  himself  to  be  so — was  greatly  to  be 
pitied  on  this  occasion.  He  had  been  carefully 
warned  by  bis  daughter-in-law  that  Miss  Lee  — 
whatever  she  might  have  been  at  one  time,  however 
much  she  might  have  degraded  herself  by  being  a 
governess  in  the  Silcote  family  —  had  t^n  horn 
and  bred  a  lady,  and  was  now  a  very  fine  lady  in¬ 
deed.  Silcote,  with  the  continually-growing,  sneak¬ 
ing  consciousness  on  him  of  having  made  a  fool  of 
himself  for  nearly  forty  years,  remembered  that  he 
had  not  met  a  lady  for  all  that  time  in  familiar  in¬ 
tercourse.  He  had  cast  it  over  in  his  mind  how  he 
should  liehave  to  her,  and  had  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  it  should  be  the  Grzmdison  heavy  father, 
with  a  dash  of  the  fine  old  English  country  gentle¬ 
man.  He  had  dressed  for  the  part,  and  h^  so  far 
rehearsed  the  part  as  to  put  his  hands  in  his  waist¬ 
coat  pockets,  stretch  his  tegs  apart,  and  feel  himself 
prepared,  when  the  emergency  came,  to  talk  in  a 
voice  like  that  of  Mr.  Paul  Bedford,  in  what  is 
called,  I  believe,  a  “  genteel  part”  He  had  dressed 
for  that  part  under  his  daughter-in-law’s  directions, 
and  thought  that  he  could  get  through  it  very  well, 
but  just  as  he  was,  so  to  speak,  going  to  walk  on  the 
stage,  this  faithless  woman  had  taken  all  the  wind 
out  of  his  sails,  and  utterly  ruined  his  nerve,  by 
telling  him  that  he  looked  like  a  prize-fighting 
Quaker :  which  might  be  true,  but  was  not  agree- ! 
able.  I 

Still  he  determined  to  go  through  with  his  role. 
Feeling  as  if  he  was  dressed  in  his  butler’s  clothes, 
he  advanced  to  the  carriage  door  to  receive  Miss 
Lee.  And  it  may  seem  curious  to  an  unthonghtful 
person.  Miss  I.iee  took  him  for  his  butler,  looked 
calmly  over  the  top  of  his  head,  handed  him  her 
hundred  guinea  tnvelUng-bag,  dismounted,  and 
said,  — 

“  Show  my  people  where  to  put  my  things  when 
they  come.  Take  that  couvre-pieds  <tat  of  the  car¬ 
riage,  will  you  ?  Don ’t  let  it  go  into  the  stable- 
yara.  Are  your  master,  or  Mrs.  Morgan,  at  home  ?  ” 

For  Mrs.  Morgan  was  not  yet  announced  as  Mrs. 
Thomas  Silcote. 

This  little  contretemps  put  the  Squire  at  his  ease 


and  in  good-humor  immediately.  Mrs.  Thomas 
heard  the  dialogue,  and  joined  in  the  joke. 

“  My  master  is  at  home.  Miss,”  said  the  Squire, 

“  as  also  is  Mrs.  Morgan.  There  are  no  further  ot- 
ders,  Miss?”  j 

“  I  think  not,”  said  Miss  Lee.  “  My  man  is  to  go 
into  the  steward’s  room,  not  Into  the  servants’  hall.  ] 
My  maid,  of  course,  goes  into  the  housekeeper’s 
room.  That  is  all,  I  think.  Where  is  your  mis¬ 
tress,  —  I  mean,  where  is  Mrs.  Morgan  ?  Do  these 
great  dogs,  which  your  master  chooses  to  keen 
bite  ?  ”  ’ 

“  No,  Miss,”  said  Silcote  ;  “  do  nothing  but  sleep 
now.  Sometimes  they  get  the  steam  up  suiliciently 
to  bark,  but  not  often.”  I 

“  Drive  them  back.  My  dear  creature  ”  (to  Mrs. 
Thomas  who  approached),  “  how  are  you  ?  Make 
the  butler  drive  these  dogs  away.  And  where  is 
Grandphre  le  Terrible.  And  how  la  he  getting  on? 
And  how  are  you  ?  ” 

“  Drive  your  dogs  off,  butler,”  said  Mrs.  Tom, 
laaghing,  “  and  come  in,  my  dear.  This  butler  here  1 
is  a  character,  and  we  allow  him  all  kinds  of  liber-  ! 
ties.  You  must  know  him  better.  I  assure  you  he  I 
is  a  character.” 

“  He  looks  very  stupid,”  smd  Miss  Lee,  not  in¬ 
tending  him  to  hear  her;  but  he  heard  her,  not¬ 
withstanding.  His  eyes  twinkled  with  fun  (ex¬ 
cuse  a  worn-out  old  simile,  it  will  serve  our  pu^ 
pose),  and  he  was  going  to  say  something  funny,  but 
did  not,  because  Mrs.  Thomas  anticipated  him. 

“  He  is  very  stupid,  my  dear,”  she  said  aloud. 

“  His  stupidity  is  a  plague  to  us.  But  ought  you 
not  to  see  Silcote  ?  ” 

“  I  suppose  I  must.  I  dread  it  of  all  things,  but 
I  suppose  I  must,  sooner  or  later.  He  has  a  dread¬ 
ful  tongue,  I  am  told.” 

“  He  has  a  terrible  tongue.  It  is  a  terrible  thing 
to  offend  Silcote.  Here  he  is.” 

Silcote  came  up,  and  bowed  to  Miss  Lee. 
“Bless  you,  sir,”  she  said,  “I  always  thought  that 
ou  were  such  a  terrible  person.  I  don’t  fancy  that 
shall  be  a  bit  afraid  of  you.  I  took  you  for  the 
butler.” 

“  My  bark  is  worse  than  my  bite.  Miss  Lee.” 

“  He  is  all  bark  and  no  bite,”  said  Mrs.  Thomas. 

“  And  I  have  a  dutiful  daughter-in-law.  Miss  Lee, 
who  holds  me  up  to  ridicule  on  every  occasion,”  said 
Silcote. 

“  And  he  has  a  tongue  which  does  not  always  tell 
the  exact  truth,”  said  Mrs.  Thomas.  “  I  never  hold 
him  up  to  ridicule,  save  when  he  makes  himself 
ridiculous.” 

“  Do  you  know,”  said  Miss  Lee,  “  that  you  two 
people  seem  to  me  already  to  spar  a  great  deal  too 
much  ?  ” 

!  “  We  shall  finish  our  sparring  when  we  are  boA 

in  the  churchyard,  but  our  love  will  live  on,”  said 
Silcote. 

“  'That  may  be,”  said  Miss  Lee,  “  but  I  don’t  like 
sparring  myself.  If  yon  go  on  eternally  wearing  at 
the  outside  edge  of  love,  you  may  get  to  the  love 
some  day,  and  kill  that.  I  don’t  say  that  it  will 
happen  between  such  a  pair  of  rhinoceroses  as  von 
two ;  I  don’t  think  it  ever  will.  But  it  is  a  bad 
habit,  this  sparring.  I  am  going  to  live  with  you, 
and  I  wish  to  say  that  you  ought  to  leave  it  off  to¬ 
wards  one  another,  and  certainly  never  try  it  on  me.” 

“  But  we  love  one  another,  the  father  and  I,” 
said  Mrs.  Thomas. 

“You  do  at  present.  You  have  not  seen  one 
another  much,  you  know,  and  you  have  both  had 
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your  troubles.  You  have  been  thrown  tc^ther  with 
every  chance  of  beine  hearty,  mutually  assistant 
fnenJs  for  life.  And  I  come  here,  and  I  have  not 
been  ten  minutes  in  the  house  before  I  find  you  whet¬ 
ting  your  tongues  against  one  another,  to  see  which 
torque  is  sharpest.  Relieve  me  that  it  is  utter  folly.” 

“You  speak  well,  cousin,”  said  Mrs.  Thomas. 
“IVhere  did  you  learn  this  ?  ” 

“  Have  you  studied  shrewdness  of  tongue,  that 
you  have  lost  shrewdness  of  brain?  1  have  told 
you  everythiug.” 

“  You  mean  Arthur.” 

“  I  mean  Arthur.  I  loved  that  man  until  he  wore 
through  the  outside  crust  of  my  love.  I  submitted 
to  him  and  flattered  him,  —  what  could  1  do  else  ? 
he  was  the  noblest  creature  I  had  ever  seen,  —  un¬ 
til  he  wore  through  the  outside  crust  of  my  love  with 
his  bitter  sharp  speech,  the  speech  of  the  Silcotes’ 
Squire,  and  got  to  the  core  of  my  love,  a  love  which 
came  from  the  admiration  of  his  innate  nobleness  ; 
I  can  express  it  no  better.  My  soul  was  his  for  a 
time ;  what  did  he  do  with  it  ?  Everything  I  did 
wrong  was  wrong  without  excuse ;  everything  I  did 
right  was  done  from  contemptible  motives,  which  he 
analyzed  in  the  bitterest  manner.  There  is  your  grand¬ 
daughter  Dora  and  your  granddaughter  Anne.  Let 
either  of  them  fall  in  love  with  a  chimney-sweep,  but 
let  neither  of  them  fall  in  love  with  a  schoolmaster.” 

“  Or  a  priest,”  said  Mrs.  Thomas,  quietly.  “  My 
dear,  you  are  talking  too  fast.” 

“  Very  likely  :  am  I  not  in  Silcote,  where  every 
one  says  the  first  thing  which  comes  into  their  heads, 
and,  what  is  still  more  pestilent,  does  it  inexorably 
and  mercilessly  for  forty  years  ?  ” 

“You  seem  to  have  caught  the  disease  of  the 
house,  my  love,”  said  Mrs.  Thomas. 

“  So  soon  ?  ”  said  Miss  Lee.  “  IIow  quick  the 
sporules  of  folly  fly !  Well,  I  really  think  you  are 
right.  Suppose  we  try  to  be  civil  to  one  another  ?  ” 
And  the  good-humored  gentle  girl  kept  this  ob¬ 
ject  before  her,  and  fought  for  it.  There  was  some 
sort  of  tacit  arrangement  between  her,  her  cousin, 
and  the  Squire,  that  she  was  to  stay  on  there.  It 
was  one  of  those  arrangements  which  seem  made  by 
the  instinct  more  than  the  intellect :  I  doubt  if  the 
arrangement  ever  got  as  far  as  articulate  words. 
Yet  something  to  this  purpose  must  have  passed  be¬ 
tween  her  and  Mrs.  Thomas,  when  the  latter  lady 
presented  herself  to  claim  her  moiety  of  the  prop¬ 
erty.  Probably  they  only  fell  in  love  with  one 
another,  as  women  do.  But,  when  Miss  Lee  came 
to  Silcotes,  she  brought  an  enormous  number  of 
boxes,  and,  after  having  heard  that  Arthur  was  or¬ 
dered  away  for  his  health,  put  her  servants  in  Lon¬ 
don  on  board  wages,  and  sent  for  some  more  bo.xes. 
And  meanwhile  there  grew  in  all  three  of  them  an 
indisposition  to  hurry  themselves  in  moving. 

[To  be  continued.] 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

With  the  close  of  the  present  year  expire  all 
German  copyrights  whose  term  has  been  .extended 
by  special  privilege.  This  will  set  free  the  writings 
of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Wieland,  Herder,  Korner, 
Burger,  Jean  Paul  Richter,  and  others ;  and  cheap 
reprints  of  many  are  already  announced  at  Berlin. 

A  LETTER  has  been  addressed  by  M.  Renan,  the 
great  biblic.al  romance  writer,  to  H.  Pousard,  the 
great  French  dramatic  poet,  complimenting  him  in 
the  most  rapturous  style  on  his  new  pl^  Galileo. 
The  epistle  amounts  to  quite  as  much  puffery  of  Re¬ 


nan,  who  would  seem  to  consider  himself  a  sort  of 
Galileo,  minus  any  discoveries,  as  of  Pousard. 
There  is  among  literary  men  in  France  a  very  pow¬ 
erful  society  for  mutum  admiration,  and  this  letter 
is  no  doubt  a  part  of  M.  Pousard’s  dividend  on  the 
shares  he  has  taken  in  it 

Hepwouth  Dixon’8  “  New  America  ”  is  meet¬ 
ing  with  great  favor  in  England.  The  sixth  edition 
contains  a  new  preface,  and  is  adorned  with  a  por¬ 
trait  of  Miss  Eliza  Snow,  Mormon  poetess  and  Brig-  I 
ham  Young’s  spinster-wife.  I 

The  Z^ndonA/Aenirum  says:  “We  have  received  I 
from  Mr.  John  Bartlett,  of  Boston,  U.  S.,  a  copy  of  I 

the  fourth  edition  of  his  choice  little  volume  of  ( 

‘  Familiar  Quotations,’  accompanied  by  a  letter  of 
complaint  against  the  compiler  of  ‘  Familiar  Words.’ 

Mr.  Bartlett  makes  out  his  case,  as  even  Messrs. 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.  must,  by  this  time,  be  aware.” 

The  American  reader  will  be  pleased  to  learn  . 
from  the  Pad  Mall  Gazette,  that  “  curious  eccentri¬ 
cities  have  lately  been  apparent  in  the  fashionable 
world  of  New  York.  A  ‘  young  and  beautiful  mai^ 
ried  lady’  recently  appeared  at  a  ball  at  Delmoni- 
co’s  in  a  dress  hardly  reaching  to  the  ankle ;  and 
several  gentlemen  have  appeared  at  fashionable  re¬ 
ceptions  ill  loose  maroon  velvet  coats,  and  breeches, 
with  silk  stockings.” 

It  appears  from  the  following  anecdote,  told  by 
one  of  the  Paris  gossips  of  a  London  pajier,  that  the 
Prince  Imperial  is  kept  in  remarkably  goo<l  order  by 
his  tutors.  He  was  taking  his  riding  lessons  the 
other  day ;  the  child  rode  round  the  ring  leaning  to 
the  off  side  of  his  pony,  instead  of  towai^s  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  circle.  His  equerry,  M.  Bachon,  desired 
him  to  ride  as  usual.  The  Prince  paid  no  attention. 

“  Monseigneur,”  said  M.  Bachon,  “  I  beg  of  you  to 
ride  in  the  proper  position,  otherwise  I  shall  have 
to  take  you  off  your  pony.”  The  child  did  not 
seem  to  hear.  M.  Bachon  went  up  to  him,  stopped 
the  pony,  and  quietly  lifted  the  Prince  off  his  sad¬ 
dle.  Monseigneur  coolly  lay  flat  down  on  the  sand, 
and  there  he  stayed.  M.  Bachon  told  him  if  he 
did  not  get  up  he  would  make  the  pony  walk  over  ! 
him.  Upon  this  he  got  up  and  was  very  obedient  i 
during  the  rest  of  the  lesson.  However,  the  Empe¬ 
ror  came  into  the  school  just  as  this  scene  was  nearly 
over.  As  soon  as  the  child  saw  his  father,  “  Papa, 
Bachon  forced  me  to” —  “What?  You  say 
Bachon  ?  ”  “  Yes,  papa ;  Bachon.”  “  Say  Mon¬ 
sieur  Bachon,”  replied  the  Emperor.  The  child 
did  not  utter  another  word.  The  Emperor,  on  heai^ 
ing  from  the  equerry  what  had  ha|)pened,  informed 
his  son  that  M.  Bachon  had  been  perfectly  right, 
and  had  acted  in  accordance  with  his  express  onlers. 
Next  day  the  Prince  was  out  riding,  and  suddenly 
stopped  his  horse,  and  said,  “  M.  Ba<-hon,  will  you 
allow  me  to  call  you  ‘  Bachon  ’  when  we  are  alone  ? ”  | 

“  No,  Monseigneur ;  your  father  forbid  you  to  do  so.” 
“Yes;  but  when  we  are  quite  alone,  nobody  will 
know  anything  about  it.”  “Well,  yes;  but  only 
when  we'  are  quite  alone.” 

America,  according  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  is 
not  likely  to  enjoy  very  long  a  monopoly  of  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  petroleum.  A  mineral  has  been  discovert 
in  Italy  which  threatens  to  prove  a  formidable  rival 
to  tbe  American  article.  “  It  is  called  ‘  toccolina,’ 
and  is  produced  at  a  place  named  Tocco  Casawria, 
near  Pescara,  in  the  southern  Neapolitan  provinces. 

It  was  discovered  by  an  enterprising  citizen  of  An¬ 
cona,  who  has  communicated  some  facts  respecting 
it  to  our  vice-consul  there,  Mr.  Gaggiotti.  It  ap- 
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pears  that  this  oil  for  many  years  was  the  subject  of 
attention  by  many  eminent  men,  but  who,  for  the 
want  of  means  or  energy,  could  not  carry  out  any 
project  for  utiUzing  it.  The  people  living  near  the 
place  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  it,  satisfying 
themselves  with  gathering  some  of  the  liquid,  and 
using  it  as  asphalte  for  pavements ;  the  rest,  which 
was  greatly  increased  by  heavy  rains,  found  its  way 
into  the  sea.  Experiments  made  upon  this  bitu¬ 
minous  substance  hr  eminent  men,  English,  French, 
and  Italian,  show  that  it  is  likely  to  offer  a  serious 
competition  to  American  petroleum,  not  only  in  price, 
but  in  quality.  It  is  proposed  to  form  a  company, 
with  a  moderate  capital,  in  order  to  work  this  new 
branch  of  industry.  Experience  has  proved,  it  is 
smd,  that  90  per  cent  of  the  raw  liquid,  after  being 
distilled  and  refined,  can  be  made  use  of ;  whereas 
American  oil  can  produce  little  more  than  60  per 
cent  from  the  raw  material.  The  flame  produced 
from  this  oil  is  brighter,  we  are  told,  than  from  any 
other  yet  seen.  A  distillery  has  been  built  upon  a 
small  scale  at  Porto  Recanati,  a  few  miles  from  Ancona. 
The  secret  of  refining  none  but  the  projector  knows, 
though  he  offers  to  any  company  that  may  be  formed 
in  o^er  to  carry  out  upon  a  la^r  scale  this  new  in¬ 
dustry  the  benefit  of  his  experience  and  advice.” 

The  Athenaum  states  that  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Bath  Literary  and  Philosimhical  Association,  a 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  I.  K.  Spender  on  the  late 
W.  S.  Landor,  in  which  some  interesting  particu¬ 
lars,  derived  from  trustworthy  friends,  are  giyen  of 
his  life  in  Bath  previous  to  his  final  departure  to 
Italy,  where  he  died.  “  Landor  lived  at  Eo.  3, 
Rivers  Street,  near  the  Park.  He  occupied  the  two 
drawing-rooms,  and  his  bedroom  and  dressing-room 
were  immediately  above.  He  always  spoke  of 
Bath  with  enthusiasm  as  an  unrivalled  winter  resi¬ 
dence,  —  bright,  clear,  and  dry.  No  epigram  passed 
his  lips  satirizing  the  sauntering  steps  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  or  the  hot,  blue  waters  of  the  springs ;  nor 
did  he  ever  grumble  spitefully  at  the  steep  hills,  or 
at  the  wheel-chairs,  which  are  very  apt  to  bar  the 
way  of  pedestrians. 

“  He  was  a  great  walker,  and  was  generally 
dressed  in  the  shabbiest  clothes.  His  umbrella  was 
a  marvel  of  untidiness,  and  he  wore  an  old  hat 
slouched  backwardly  so  as  to  display  the  large  front 
of  a  fine  bald  head.  In  this  guise  the  literary  vet¬ 
eran  went  forth  on  his  daily  rounds.  He  never 
paused  to  look  in  at  the  shop  windows,  nor  did  he 
seem  to  covet  any  man’s  goods,  excepting  his  pic¬ 
tures.  He  manifested  no  consciousness  of  weather, 
time,  or  space.  To  look  at  him,  you  would  say  that 
he  saw  neither  sun,  moon,  nor  stars,  for  he  sdways 
azed  grimly  on  the  ground.  A  great  flood,  violent 
ail,  a  storm,  very  vivid  lightning,  or  other  remark¬ 
able  phenomena  might  attract  nis  attention ;  but 
those  of  an  ordinary  description  were  apparently 
unheeded.  He  was  destitute  of  all  scientinc  instru¬ 
ments,  and  probably  did  not  know  the  uses  of  the 
commonest.  He  never  took  part  in  conversation 
relating  to  barometers,  thermometers,  or  telescopes. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
points  of  the  compass  or  the  signs  of  the  zodiac. 
He  was  childishly  innocent  and  careless  about  all 
‘  objectivities,’  save  that  he  valued  at  their  proper 
worth  gold,  silver,  and  Jewels.  There  was  one 
creature  in  the  Animal  Kingdom  which  Landor  ap¬ 
peared  to  love  above  all  other  creatures,  and  this 
was  a  pretty  dog  of  the  Pomeranian  breed,  his  con¬ 
stant  companion  for  several  years.  No  affection 


was  too  bountiful  for  this  dw,  —  no  offering  too 
dainty.  ‘It  is  impossible,’  Landor  used  to  sav 
with  great  vehemence,  ‘  that  I  can  ever  sunive  my 
dog,  Aould  it  die  before  me.’  But,  alas !  the  day 
came  when  the  master  was  seen  walking  alone 
somewhat  sadder  than  usual,  hut  not  otherwise  dis^ 
composed ;  and  benevolent  inquiry  revealed  the 
mournful  fact  that  the  dazzling  little  feathery  doe 
had  departed  this  life,  and  would  never  more  ^ 
seen  following  his  fond  master. 

“  The  walls  of  Landor’s  drawing-rooms  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  paintings,  and  some  were  placed  on  chairs. 
These  paintings  were  of  various  values ;  a  few  were 
genuine  works  of  old  masters,  the  greater  portion 
copies.  The  fact  is,  that  although  Landor  possessed 
a  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  schools  of  painting, 
he  had  no  practical  knowledge  of  pictures.  A 
shabby  piece  of  colored  canvas  was  often  glorified 
by  him  into  an  old  master,  and  placed  in  a  gorgeous 
frame ;  and  Landor  then  led  his  friends' up  to  it  as 
to  an  awful  shrine.  Few  could  help  enjoying  such 
a  Jest  as  this.  He  valued  one  picture,  which  he 
held  to  be  by  ‘  Correggio,’  at  £  1,200;  and  he  re¬ 
peatedly  declared  that  he  would  not  take  a  sovereign 
less  for  it.  Most  of  his  other  pictures  were  valued 
by  hundreds  of  pounds.  Amidst  much  rubbish  and 
imposture  there  were  a  few  i^itivc  treasures.  He 
possessed  two  undoubted  Turners,  in  that  great 
painter’s  style  of  1824-8;  one  or  two  Copley 
Fieldings,  a  Cox,  and  a  Nicolas  Poussin.  There 
were  also  a  few  other  good  pictures  by  artists  of  less 
renown.  The  walls  of  the  staircase  of  his  house 
were  covered  with  pictures,  as  were  also  those  of  his 
bedroom.  His  lanulady,  too,  turned  her  rooms  into 
a  picturfr^allcry,  adorning  them  with  the  pictorial 
crumbs  which  feU  from  her  patron’s  table.  Landor 
had  few  books  in  Bath,  but  those  were  of  a  high 
order  of  c.xcellence.  His  habit  was  to  spend  the 
morning  in  writing  and  reading,  and  the  afternoon 
in  walking.  He  minost  always  called  on  his  friends 
on  Sunday  afternoons.  He  largely  illustrated  in  his 
own  life  the  doctrine  of  ‘plain  living  and  high 
thinking.’ 

“  He  never  went  to  private  parties  or  public 
amusements,  and  hated  mobs  with  the  severity  of  an 
intellectual  republican.  He  detested  kings,  bishops, 
and  priests,  always  excepting  Julius  Hare,  for  whom 
he  entertained  a  sincere  friendship.  All  orders  and 
hereditary  castes  seemed  to  him  to  be  deeply  stain^ 
with  original  sin.  In  fine,  Landor  while  he  lived  in 
Bath  was  a  keen,  satiric,  epigrammatic  man,  abrupt 
and  not  at  all  copious  in  conversation,  bluntly  cor¬ 
dial  to  a  few  near  friends,  but  with  antipathies 
much  stronger  and  more  abundant  than  his  sympa¬ 
thies.  Such  are  the  leading  characteristics  of  Wal¬ 
ter  Savage  Landor  as  he  was  known  in  Bath.  With 
commendable  reticence  Mr.  Spender  is  silent  re¬ 
specting  the  events  which  cast  a  dark  cloud  over 
the  last  days  of  Landor’s  life  in  that  city.  A  con¬ 
queror  of  many  fields  of  literature,  he  never  con¬ 
quered  himself,  and  suffered  accordingly.  How  he 
went  to  Florence,  giving  intelligence  of  himself  by 
occasional  ‘  good  words  ’  in  the  Athenaum,  is  well 
known  to  our  readers.  Not  equally  well  known  is 
the  fact,  that  the  grave  of  this  eminent  man  of  let¬ 
ters  is  deformed  by  a  villanous  case  of  misspelling. 
His  tombstone  in  the  Protestant  burial-ground  at 
Florence  bears  this  inscription :  ‘  SaerM  to  the 
Memory  of  Walter  Savage  Landor.  Born  30  Jan. 
1775.  Died  1 7  Sept  1864.  The  last  sad  tribute  of 
his  Coife  and  Chilmren.’  Is  there  no  friend  of  Lan¬ 
dor  who  will  amend  this  error  ?  ” 
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